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voluntary tradition of religion [see page 10]. 
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Lenten 
Meditations 


‘““Were You There?” 


By Harold E. Wagner 
St. Mark’s Church, Detroit, Mich. | 


This is a book taken from the well 
known spiritual, “Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord.” 
Though these meditations were orig- 
inally prepared for Good Friday, 
they are not limited to that day and 
therefore will make exceptionally 
good reading for anytime during 
Lent. It is an excellent book, well 
written and moderately priced. $1.75 


The Inward Cross 


By Charles Duell Kean 
Grace Church, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Here is a brand new book written 
for modern men and women in the 
hope that it may help them to ap- 
preciate more deeply the power and 
wisdom of the cross. This book of 
meditations on the “Seven Last 
Words” will also be of tremendous 
value for clergymen preparing their 
lenten sermons. $1.25 


And Was Crucified 


By Frank E. Damrosch, Jr. 
St. Paul’s Church, Doylestown, Pa. 


Here is an extremely helpful book 
on the “Seven Last Words” for those 
preparing Good Friday Worship 
Meditations, also excellent material 
for sermons and spiritual reading. 
Pondering the “Seven Last Words” 
deeply, the author has put into writ- 
ing his own personal reaction, in- 
tellectual and theological, and emo- 
tional. $1.25 


The Lord of Life 
By William Moody 
Bishop of Lexington 


The Lord of Life centers about 
those climactic last days, now me- 
morialized in Lent, when Christ’s 
teachings were made visible in His 
life and in His death. Written with 
mastery and an unusual beauty of 
Style, there are eight Good Friday 
addresses, together with meditations 
for Ash Wednesday, the four Sun- 
days in Lent, Maundy Thursday, 
and Easter Day. $1.35 
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MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 E. 41st St. 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 17 Chicago 2 


Of One Mind 


Se everybody agrees. It is wonderful to 
be able to record such a state of mind 
in this Church. : 
se Sane The Faith of the Church, “This 
Church is both Catholic and Protestant. 
The Episcopal Church News echoes the 
same phrase: and is “proud of both desig- 
nations.” The old Southern Churchman 
carried similar significant description on its 
front page. The Living Church reiterates 
its belief in the double tradition, not to 
speak of the numerous diocesan and parish 
papers that profess the like faith. Now 
come the American Church Union News 
and the Protestant Episcopal Standard car- 
rying banners bearing the same legend. 

Who said we were not united? Reason 
now for balking at retaining Protestant in 
the Church’s title when considered in its 
historical setting lacks force. But the 
meaningless estate into which that word 
has fallen in our time has but remote rela- 
tion to its original usage. The antithesis 
then was not Protestant versus Catholic, 
but Protestant versus Papalism, which is 
a very different thing. 

In our day “Catholic” is needed to 
stand with “Protestant” in the Church’s 
title to give the latter its doctrinal and 
historical significance. Such juxtaposition 
would also rescue Catholic from its in- 
creasingly sectarian usage. 

Perhaps it is due to a decline in histor- 
ical perspective that these two noble words 
have lost their original vigor. 

The Lambeth Conference begins 
encyclical letters with the words, 
Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Catholic Church,” ete. 

Why then should we be so timid about 
practicing in our ecclesiastical descriptions 
what we profess with our lips when we 
recite the articles of the Christian faith in 
our acts of public worship? 

*k THomaAs JENKINS, 
Retired Bishop of Nevada. 
Port Orford, Oreg. 


A Disunited Province 


(CONGRATULATIONS for bringing 

before the Church the outrage of the 
disunited province of the West Indies 
[L. C., February 10th]. Both in geography 
and in personnel the English and American 
work is even more closely interlocked than 
your editorial indicated, for many of the 
communicants circulate freely from island 
to island—yet the Church remains di- 
vided. An outsider might suppose that our 
political allegiance means more to us than 
our unity of faith and worship. 

Of course there remain problems of fi- 
nancial support and relationship to the 
mother provinces, but if such problems are 
allowed for one minute to block the 
Church’s witness to its faith, can we ex- 
pect anything except the wrath of God to 
come upon us? 

The West Indies is doubly important be- 
cause it is potentially one of the strongest 
provinces in the Anglican Communion. We 
tend to look down on it as a mere mission 
field. In reality, it is an outstanding center 
of vigorous Anglican-Church life. Those 
of us who have visited the Caribbean will 
never forget those thrilling parish churches 
(some of them two centuries old) in which 
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good congregations participate in Matins, 
the Eucharist, and Evensong every day of 
the year. Many of the people cannot read, 
but of course they know their Psalter by 
heart. Has the American Episcopal Church 
produced a single parish like that? 

They also have something to teach us 
about race relations. Nowhere in the world © 
will you see men and women and children 
of so many different colors clustering 
eagerly around the Lord’s Table to eat 
one Bread and drink one Cup. 

The West Indian Church deserves to 
have one united province; if the American 
Church does not support them, the shame 
will be on us, not on them. That great 
province is going to make an outstanding 
contribution to the life of the whole Angli- 
can Communion. 

(Rev.) H. B. Porter, 
Fellow and Tutor, 
General Theological Seminary. 
New York. 


Seminary Support 


‘T HE Rev. John Reinheimer [L. C., 
February 10th] would further suggest 
the anomaly of a department of religious 
education that concerns itself in no way 
with the training of our future priests. 
Certainly the private school method of 
running our theological seminaries is, to 
say the least, inefficient if not dangerous. 
Compare West Point and Annapolis, 
where the cadet is given intensive training 
at the expense of the national government 
for war. Is the training of officers of the 
Prince of Peace less important? And 
should it not be the responsibility of the 
whole national Church, rather than of pri- 
vate individuals? 
Rocrer RANDALL. 
Salisbury, Conn. 


I BELIEVE that we have outgrown the 
present method of added financial sup- 
port for our seminaries. I agree also that 
the proper procedure will be to give the 
seminaries the place they deserve in our 
national budget; clearly stated by Rev. 
John Reinheimer. I further believe that 
this question is of such importance as to 
warrant a place on the agenda of our im- 
pending General Convention to be held in 
Boston. 
FREDERICK C, Kurz, 
Vestryman, 
St. Paul’s Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 
La Mesa, Calif. 


Franklin Samuel Rising 

I AM preparing a biographical essay on 

the Rey. Franklin Samuel Rising (ca. 
1833-1868), the author of the pamphlet 
Are There Romanizing Germs in the 
Prayer Book? Can any of your readers 
provide me with additional information on 
Rising, copy of a portrait, and the names 
and addresses of relatives? 

The Rev. Mr. Rising was born in New 
York, graduated from the City College of 
New York and General Theological Semi- 
nary, made deacon and ordained priest in 
New York in 1860. In 1861-1862 he was 
rector of Trinity Church, Bergen Point, 
N. J., and in 1862-1866 of St. Paul’s 
Church, Virginia City, Nev. Mark Twain 
described him in Roughing It, in a chapter 
entitled “Scotty Briggs and the Parson,” 
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4) as “a fragile, gentle, spirituel [sic] new 
fledgling from an Eastern theological sem- 
inary.” Mr. Twain encountered him again 
in Hawaii in 1866, where Rising had gone 
to recover his health. 

In 1866 the Rev. Mr. Rising became 
financial secretary and agent of the Amer- 
ican Church Missionary Society. 

ANDREW Forest Murr, 
Chairman, Division of History, 
Government, and Sociology, 
Daniel Baker College. 


Brownwood,Tex. 
UMT 
()REGON Council of Churches Con- 


vention of some 500 delegates came 
out in opposition to U.M.T. recently. The 
Christian Century has a fine supplement 
on U.M.T., or it it heresy to you? 
(Rev.) V. L. Livincston, 
Astoria, Oreg. 


NIVERSAL Military Training [L. 

C., February 3d] is plainly a plan to 
militarize the United States. A quotation 
from the National Parent-Teacher Maga- 
zine brings the matter vividly down to 
earth: 


“Killers are needed for the defense of the 
country and nothing else. General Hershey 
says, ‘Let’s not kid ourselves into believing 
that military training is a picnic. What the 
nation needs are killers for survival.’ Killers 
are best developed not from married men 
with children, or from men past 25 but from 
18-year-old boys. Unless citizens raise a 
great protest or peace breaks out, the military 
will lay claim to your boy’s time when he 
reaches 18. Only the severely crippled— 
physically, mentally, or morally—will be left 
unclaimed. Long range plans means that 
boys now in kindergarten will be in uniform 
when they grow up. Schools working with 
parents and parents working with schools can 
help younger boys approach their inevitable 
careers as soldiers better prepared than their 
older brothers. 

“If U.M.T. associations are immoral or 
degrading then it is the American parents 
that are at fault. For the trainees in this 
program will constitute an average cross- 
section of American youth. The recruit will 
learn to fire rifles and carbines, learn to read 
road maps. He will bivouac, cover and con- 
ceal himself. In the so-called infiltration 
courses he will crawl over ground covered 
with barbed wire entanglements while live 
bullets whistle overhead. He will drive over 
obstacles while explosives go off nearby. In 
close combat courses he and his buddies will 
be confronted with unexpected targets, and 
a combat-in-the-street course will teach him 
how to fight in streets and alleys. One third 
of the training will take place at night.” 

(Rev.) Metvin Asson, 
Rector, Emmanuel Church. 


East Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special Issue 


SPECIAL General Convention issue 
of the Massachusetts diocesan publi- 
eation, the Church Militant, will be pub- 
lished in September by the local committee 
on arrangements. I drew the job of run- 
ning the business end of this special issue 
and I want to be sure that the people of 
the country know about it if they are in- 
terested in advertising in this issue or for 
any other reason. 
(Rev.) FrepertcK M. Brooks, 
Rector, Church of the Ascension. 
Fall River, Mass. 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; The Armed Forces Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; 
Book of Offices; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


‘THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, lay offi- 
cials and active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, 
and their immediate families. Services include individual insurance 
programing and assistance to parish officials in preparing and es- 
tablishing plans for retirement of lay employees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance on prop- 
erty owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the resi- 
dences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


THE PEOPLE’S ANGLICAN MISSAL 


American Edition 


A new binding in a red, durable, fabricated 
cloth; tooled cover; printed on slightly 
tinted paper, to increase legibility. Ordi- 
nary and Canon in two colors. 


Price $6.00 at your bookstore or from 


THE FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai Long Island, New York 


GOWNS 
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The American Church Union, Inc. 


Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the Epis- 
copal Church. Every loyal Churchman 


should be a member. Send for Statement. 
Address all Applications: 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


347 Madison Ave., Suite 1303, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A new and unique 
edition of the Bible 


‘iniqueedition 


The SHORTER OXFORD BIBLE 
is “a selection of the most 
basic parts, connected by 
short interpretative links. 
The treatment of the Old 
Testament is a particular 
triumph. Anyone possessing 
this Bible can easily thread 
his way through the complex 
history of a thousand years 
and see beneath the flux of 
events an underlying pattern 
and meaning.” 

—N. Y. Times Book Review 


“The most readable edition of the 


Scriptures that we have yet seen.” 
—World Call 


“Edited for general reading 
by skillful abridgement and 
concise introductory passages 
which orient the reader to 
time, place and historical sig- 
nificance . . . this is one of 
the best Bibles to be found 
for anyone who would read 
the ‘whole’ Bible.” 
—Pulpit Digest 


A feature is the syllabus for 
primary and secondary age 
levels. “Religious educators 
will especially welcome the 
types and classifications of 
materials suggested . . . This 
volume should be especially 
useful in pre-college groups.” 

—Religious Education 


With tables of dates and 
maps ° $2.50 


At your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of 


Ab nerivas. Gift (ible Since 1675 é 


114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
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The Rev. FRANCIS C. LIGHTBOURN, Literary Editor 


Treasure Trove 


ALUABLE books and _ historical 

documents belonging to Samuel 

Seabury, Bishop of Connecticut and 
first Anglican bishop in America, were 
recently discovered in a _ forgotten, 
walled-up room at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. . 

The documents include the license is- 
sued to Seabury in 1752 by Thomas 
Sherlock, Bishop of London, granting 
him ‘authority to perform the Office of a 
Priest in the Province of New Jersey” ; 
and the required declaration of con- 
formity “to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England” which the newly ordained cler- 
ic subscribed. 

In addition, several hundred rare his- 
torical and theological works of the 
16th and 17th centuries, also from Bish- 
op Seabury’s library, are now being cata- 
logued at the Seminary library. 

The newly discovered books and docu- 
ments will become part of an important 
Seabury collection already at the Sem- 
inary. This includes Seabury’s certificates 
of ordination as deacon and priest signed, 
respectively, by the Bishops of Lin- 
coln and Carlisle, and the diploma 
awarded by the University of Oxford in 
1777 when it conferred on him a doctor- 
ate of divinity. 

Of major interest as foundation docu- 
ments of the Episcopal Church are the 
letter of consecration signed by the three 
Non-Juring bishops of the Scottish 
Church when they conferred the episco- 
pate on Seabury in Aberdeen in 1784; 
and the famous Concordat in which the 
new bishop agreed to fashion the doc- 
trine and practice of the young American 
Church on the Scottish model. There is 
also original correspondence between 
Bishop Seabury and Bishop White of 
Pennsylvania relating to the organization 
of the Episcopal Church. 

The larger portion of the collection 
came into the possession of the Seminary 
through Bishop Seabury’s great-grand- 
son, the Rev. William J. Seabury, who 
was a professor at the institution for 
more than forty years, and died in 1916. 

An exhibition of the most important 
items in the Seabury collection will be 
held in the Seminary library during the 
month of March, and will be open to 
the public. Interested persons and church 
groups may view these and other rare 
volumes of the Seminary’s extensive col- 
lections by application to Dr. Niels 
Sonne, Seminary librarian. 


ADDOCK LECTURES for 1952 
were delivered at General Theo- 
logical Seminary, February 4th-15th, by 
Bishop Bayne of Olympia, who chose 


WALLED UP in a forgotten room, doc- 
uments of the first American bishop. 


as his topic, ““The Mission of the Church 
in the Post-Christian World.” The six 
lectures will later be published in book 
form. 


S Anglicans continue to borrow from 

Rome, Roman Catholics, it seems, 

are becoming more Anglican — at least 

as represented by their leading liturgical 
scholars. 

Suggestions for revision of the Roman 
Missal put forth by 48 top-ranking litur- 
giologists, from 10 nations, at a confer- 
ence recently held at the monastery of 
Maria Laach, in Western Germany, in- 
clude, according to the London Church 
Times of February 8th: 

(1) Elimination of the priest’s prep- 
aration and last Gospel. (These are, re- 
spectively, Psalm 43, with other devo- 
tions, and St. John 1:1-14, and are used 
in many Episcopal Church parishes, 
though not required by the Prayer 
Book). 

(2) Reduction of’ the Collects to one 
only, on all but exceptional occasions 
(this is the normal Prayer Book rule) ; 

(3) The giving of a prominent posi- 
tion to the Offertory, including placing 
of vessels on the altar at that point in 
the service. (This is the norm now at 
Solemn Mass both in Roman and com- 
mon Anglican usage, but at other Masses 
chalice and paten are generally either 
brought in by celebrant or set on altar 
before the Mass begins). 

(4) The addition of a “hymn or 
prayer of praise and thanksgiving” after 
the Communion of the people (the Book 
of Common Prayer already has this in 
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March 
9. Second Sunday in Lent. 
10. Election of Primate of New Zealand. 
16. Third Sunday in Lent. 
21. NCC General Board meeting, New York City. 
23. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


25. Annunciation. 


27. Anglican Seminary Conference, Virginia The- 
ological Seminary (to 29th). 


80. Fifth Sunday in Lent. 


April 


Palm Sunday. 


6. 
7. Monday before Easter. 
8. Tuesday before Easter. 


9. Wednesday before Easter. 


10. Maundy Thursday. 
11. Good Friday. 

12. Easter Even. 

13. Easter. — 


Livinc CuurcH news is gathered by a staff of 
over 100 correspondents, one in every diocese and 
missionary district of the Episcopal Church and 
several in foreign lands. Tue Livinc Cuurcu is a 
subscriber to Religious News Service and Ecumeni- 
cal Press Service and is served by leading national 
news picture agencies. 

Member of the Associated Church Press. 
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the invariable post-Communion Collect 
and in the Gloria in Excelsis). 

Other matters discussed at the con- 
ference were the vernacular in the Litur- 
gy and the new Roman Rite for the 
Vigil of Easter. 


Of Interest 


S° persistently did a certain young 
cleric, just ordained, talk about the 
religious order he was going to found, 
that one’of his associates went so far as 
to spit in his face. 

Time: about turn of 11th century; 
hero (i.e. the one spat upon): Norbert 
(later “St.”) ; place (not where spitting 
occurred, but where monastery was even- 
tually founded): Prémontré, whence 
name of order, Premonstratensian (can 
be lengthened by spelling Prae-). 

History of this order in England, from 
establishment in 12th century to dissolu- 
tion in 16th, is recounted in The White 
Canons in England, by H. M. Colvin— 
with a thoroughness that seems to leave 
nothing unsaid. An attractively pro- 
duced work, bristling with footnotes, 
appendices, tables, index, map, etc. (Ox- 


ford University Press. Pp. viii, 459. $7). 


Frank D. Gifford, dean of Philadel- 
phia Divinity School, has rounded out 
his earlier Building the King’s Highway 
and Traveling the King’s Highway into 
a trilogy by Signposts on the King’s 
Highway — subtitled “A Book of Ser- 
mons Especially Suitable for Lay Read- 
ers.” Author in preface says that re- 
quests for the book “have come from 
bishops, captains of ocean liners, army 
officers, as well as business men.”’ With 
such an array of lay backing, this is 
surely a book that a clerical editor 
daren’t touch, but must reserve for later 
review by the right layman ( Morehouse- 


Gorham. Pp. x, 188. $2.50). 


Intended as ‘‘a companion to A Book 
of Public Worship compiled for Congre- 
gationalists,” Prayers and Services for 
Christian Festivals, by James M. Todd, 
is of interest both for its dependence on, 
and divergence from, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.* (Oxford University Press. 


Posy, 1825$2-25.) 


A. L. Drummond’s The Churches in 
English Fiction is being handled in this 
country by Alec R. Allenson, 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. A compre- 
hensive treatment of Church life as re- 
flected in “standard fiction from. Jane 
Austen up to the present time,” includ- 
ing American writers. Possible candidate 


for further review (Pp. xii, 324. $3.50). 


*Under ‘“‘Acknowledgments,”’ the (English) BCP 
is said to be ‘‘Crown copyright,”’ and prayers taken 
from it “reprinted by permission”! This was news 
to this editor, who had always supposed that, like 
the American Prayer Book, it was uncopyrighted. 


Baptismal 


Bowl 


his graceful Bowl is in the 
finest tradition, of sterling 
silver with engraved cross, priced 


at $26.50 in the 5” diameter. 
This same Bowl is available in 
several larger sizes; and other 


$20.00 up. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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A full line of altar 
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Send for free catalog 116 = 
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GENERAL CONVENTION isn’t until 
September, but of course there is 
much to be done to get ready for it. 
At least the office of The Living 
Church is beginning to feel the pres- 
sure of pre-Convention consciousness, 
the incoming tide of news material, 
reports of committees and commis- 
sions, and articles on matters that will 
come up—or that the writers hope 
will come up! We publish on the oppo- 
site page the Convention program, and 
add here that Convention planners 
would like requests for hotel reserva- 
tions sent to John E. Buddington, 
Housing Chairman, 185 Franklin St., 
Boston 7, Mass., rather than to indi- 
vidual hotels. 


APPROXIMATELY DOUBLING last 
year’s budget, executive council of 
diocese of Delaware approved on Feb- 
ruary 25th a budget of $143,700. The 
large increase is said to be due to new 
work undertaken in the diocese, in- 
eluding both building and Christian 
education. A total of $45,000 was des- 
ignated for the National Council, to 
be used for foreign missions. Special 
allocations of $9000 and $6000 went 
to Delaware’s diocesan Department of 
Christian Education and Department 
of Promotion, respectively. Council 
approved a sum of $45,000 for renova- 
tion and rehabilitation of the “Barn” 
in Wilmington Manor (suburb of Wil- 
mington), to be known eventually as 
the Church of the Holy Nativity. 
Council allocated $20,000 for diocesan 
missionary activities, which were de- 
scribed as greatly increased over last 
year. (All of these items are further 
developments of the amazing story on 
page 19 of this issue.) 


BISHOP KEELER of Minnesota de- 
scribes as “one of the most harmoni- 
ous gatherings of the sort over which 
I have presided” the convention of the 
diocese of Minnesota that on Febru- 
ary 21st elected the Very Rev. Hamil- 
ton Kellogg as bishop coadjutor (see 
page 7). A committee of 15 clergy 
and 15 laymen, appointed by Bishop 
Keeler in October, 1951, at the request 
of the special convention called to give 
consent to election of a coadjutor, had 
received, studied, and screened 30 
nominations, reducing these finally to 
four, which the committee presented 
to the convention on February 21st. 
These were: Bishop Barton, of the 
missionary district of Eastern Oregon, 
the Very Rev. James Carman, 
dean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, 
Ariz., the Rev. Bernard W. Hummel, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Edina, 
Minn., and Dean Kellogg. Upon receiv- 
ing these names, convention rose and 
resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole. A very frank and full discus- 
sion of qualifications of the four nomi- 
nees took place, during which, Bishop 
Keeler says, it emerged that Dean 
Carman wished to have his name with- 
drawn. As a result it was moved that 
the committee of the whole rise, the 
convention reassemble, and that Dean 
Kellogg be nominated. Upon the re- 
convening of the convention he was 
nominated and unanimously elected on 
the first ballot. The committee has a 
formal appointment with him, in the 
near future, for discussion of details. 


NEARLY 1% MILLION EURO- 
PEANS, a third of them refugees, 


-are in desperate need of food and 


clothing gifts during 1952, according 
to a survey of actual relief needs 
made by the World Council of Church- 
es, in cooperation with Church leaders 
and refugee relief workers in each 
local situation. The survey revealed an 
“ecumenical responsibility” to supply 
at least 6,751 tons of food and 2,766 
tons of clothing to meet minimum re- 
lief needs this year. 


AT THE SAME TIME, World Coun- 
cil leaders report that “promised” 
support obtained thus far will reach 
only 29% of food requirements and 
44% of clothing needs in Europe dur- 
ing 1952. Unless Christians in areas 
of plenty respond to the needs of their 
brothers in distress, about 1,034,000 
European Christians will not get 
enough foot to eat this year, and 
some 815,000 of them will go without 
sufficient clothing. 


A DRASTIC CHANGE has taken 
place in the leadership of the Com- 
munist-dominated Lutheran Church of 
Hungary, according to information re- 
ceived in Geneva, Switzerland, at 
headquarters of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Authoritative sources re- 
ported that two of the four bishops, 
Zoltan Turoczy and Joseph Szabo, 
and the inspector general, Dr. Ivan 
Reok, have resigned. This crisis in the 
Church is regarded as the worst since 
the arrest, trial, and imprisonment of 
Bishop Ordass in the fall of 1948. 
Retirement of Bishops Turoczy and 
Szabo leaves all major Church offices 
in the hands of Lutherans approved 
by the State. Several of these are 
officials of the government, which 
since the end of World War II has 
conducted a systematic campaign to 
gain control of the Church. 


REPRESENTING the Old Catholic 
Church in Germany, the Rev. Theodor 
Dietz arrived in New York on Febru- 
ary 29th for a two-months’ visit in 
the United States, coming with the 
approval of his own Bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Johannes J. Demmel in Munich, 
and of the Presiding Bishop. Fr. Dietz 
has been rector of the Old Catholic 
parish in Cologne since 1949. As in 
all the Old Catholic parishes in West 
Germany the continuing struggle to 
recover from the almost total destruc- 
tion caused by the war, and to live 
under post-war conditions, has been 
severe. The Episcopal Church, 
through its World Relief Fund, has 
been sending some aid annually to 
the Old Catholic Church. It is hoped 
that Fr. Dietz may strengthen the 
friendly understanding which already 
exists between the two Communions. 


LONDON “CHURCH TIMES” of Feb- 
ruary 15th brings news of the death 
of two leading Churchmen. The Rt. 
Rey. Maxwell H. Maxwell-Gumbleton, 
retired, who died February 1st, began 
his career as curate of Pucklechurch 
in 1895, later becoming successively 
bishop of Ballarat, assistant bishop of 
St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich, and 
bishop suffragan of Dunwich. 


CANON W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, 
who died February 13th at the age 
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of 92, was an eminent and scholarly 
Anglo-Catholic leader, listing of 
whose 28 publications alone takes up 
two and three quarter inches in 
Crockford’s, and covers a span of 
nearly 50 years! May these two serv- 
ants of God rest in peace. 


EPS reports that, in a letter published 
by the London “Times,” the Bishop of 
Chichester, Dr. Bell, writing of the 
Rev. Michael Scott, who has been 
classified as an “undesirable immi- 
grant” by the Union of South Africa 
government (see page 12), says: 


“I ORDAINED Mr. Scott 21 years ago 
and he holds my license to officiate 
while he is away from South Africa. 
He is a man of most upright charac- 
ter, modest and selfless. He now has 
an intimate knowledge of Africa. For- 
tunate for Africans was the day of his 
first entry into their territory. It is 
sad that the South African Govern- 
ment should refuse to permit a citizen 
of his high principles to return to 
South Africa. It is not less sad that 
it should refuse permission to the 
African tribal chiefs to leave South 
Africa in order to give the evidence 
which they have been invited to give 
to the Trusteeship Committee of the 
United Nations.” 


MEMORIALS to Confederate Gen- 
erals Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson are going to be constructed in 
Washington Cathedral. Members of 
the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, with the help of an anonymous 
“yankee” have raised money for small 
chapels which will constitute the me- 
morials. Together they will form a new 
bay in the now incomplete nave of the 
Cathedral. For the past two decades 
the UDC has been seeking a fitting 
memorial to the two generals, and se- 
lected the cathedral as a natural site 
as a “House of Prayer for All People.” 
The memorials will honor the two 
Civil War generals “not as soldiers, 
but as Christian gentlemen.” 


OPENING DATE is April 29th for 
Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity. The opening will include dedica- 
tion and will be on a limited basis. 
Students will be officially admitted to 
the University in 1952. The Episcopal 
Church recently made a grant of 
$14,670 to the school [L. C., March. 
2d], which is sponsored by a total of 
14 Churches. 


A NOTABLE INCREASE in activity, 
interest, and contributions during the 
past year was reported at the recent 
semi-annual meeting of the Church 
Periodical Club national executive 
board, at Seabury House under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. W. D. Johnson 
of Pittsburgh, national president. The 
running expenses of the Club are pro- 
vided by National Council. All money 
received in contributions, from parish- 
es, dioceses, and individuals, is spent 
directly for books and magazine sub- 
scriptions and renewals. The Club’s 
Fund Committee reports 139 requests 
granted during the year, 69 outside 
the United States, 70 within, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Francis C. Lightbourn. 
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Program for Boston 


For almost two full weeks next Sep- 
tember over 700 Churchpeople—bishops, 
other clergy, and laymen—offcially rep- 
resenting every diocese and missionary 
district in the American Church will as- 
semble in Boston for the 57th General 
Convention. 

Added to that number will be a few 
hundred more Churchpeople who will be 
there for the Triennial Meeting of the 
national Woman’s Auxiliary, for the 
Youth Convention, and for an assort- 
ment of other meetings and events that 
gravitate toward the triennial General 
Convention. 

How these thousand or more Church- 
people will spend their time and ac- 
complish their Church business without 
conflicting programs takes some deft 
planning. Already a program outline has 
been prepared by Convention planners. 
This is what has been scheduled for the 
two weeks from September 7th to 19th: 

Program, 57th General Convention, 
Boston, Sunday, September 7th—Friday, 
September 19th, 1952. 

Seventh 

7:30 pM: Opening service, Boston 
Garden. 

Eighth 

8:00 am: Corporate Communion, 
bishops and deputies, Trinity Church; 
Corporate Communion, Delegates to 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Triennial, Emman- 
uel Church. 

11:00 am: House of Bishops con- 
venes, Horticultural Hall; House of 
Deputies convenes, Symphony Hall. 

12:50 pm: Both Houses adjourn for 
lunch. 

2:15 pm: Both Houses reconvene. 

8:00 to 10:00 pm: Official reception, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Ninth 

7:30 am: Holy Communion in all the 
city Episcopal Churches. (The Boston 
churches are asked to have services of 
Holy Communion at 7:30 every morning 
after this during Convention, excepting 
Sunday morning, when their customary 
hours of service will be observed.) 
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TUNING IN: 156th General Convention (that of 1949) was 
held in San Francisco. Thus the Convention will in this tri- 
ennium have moved from coast to coast! \ ) 
munion is always in a real sense corporate, since in every 
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10:00 Am to 12:00: First Joint Ses- 
sion in Symphony Hall. 

12:30 pm to 12:50 pM: Devotional 
service. “" 

2:15 pm to 5:00 pm: Both houses in 
session. 

8:00 pm: Tremont Temple, meeting 
in the interests of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. Speaker: the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Tenth 

10:00 am to 12:00: Second Joint Ses- 
sion, Symphony Hall. 

12:00: The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury addresses convention. 

12:30 pm: Daily devotional service. 

Afternoon sessions of both Houses as 
scheduled. 

7:00 pm: National Council dinner, 
Rockwell Cage, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Eleventh 

Morning and afternoon sessions of 
both Houses as scheduled. Youth Con- 
vention opens at Tufts College and will 
continue with its own program through 
Sunday. 

8:00 pm: Missionary Meeting at Tre- 
mont Temple. 

Twelfth 

Morning and afternoon sessions of 
both Houses as scheduled. 

7:00 pM: Departmental dinners of 
National Council (Overseas, Education, 
Social Relations, College Work, and Pro- 
motional). 

7:00 pm: Dinner under the auspices 
of the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
Laymen’s Work. (This marks the begin- 
ning of a special Laymen’s Weekend, 
which includes Corporate Communion at 
Trinity Church at 8:00 am Sunday fol- 
lowed by breakfast at the Statler.) 
Thirteenth 

Customarily only morning sessions of 
both Houses are held. In the afternoon, 
recreational trips. 

7:00 pm: Tue Livinc CHURCH 
dinner. 

Fourteenth 

4:00 pm: Service in recognition of the 
Children’s Lenten Offering at Trinity 
Church, 

7:00 pm: Service in commemoration 


of the 1552 Book of Common Prayer’ 
under the auspices of the Margaret Cof- 


1 The Holy Com- 


fin and allied Prayer Book societies. 
Preacher will be the Rev. Professor 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Ph.D. 

7:30 pM: Service of American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 
Fifteenth 

Monday through Thursday, morning 
and afternoon sessions of both Houses 
as scheduled. 

7:00 pm: The eight Provincial din- 
ners. 
Sixteenth 

7:00 pM: Personnel dinner at the Sher- 
aton-Plaza Ballroom, sponsored by the 
Joint Commission on Theological Edu- 
cation, the Departments of Christian 
Education, Overseas, College Work, Di- 
vision of ‘Town and Country, Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work. 
Seventeenth 

7:00 pM: Seminary dinners. 
Eighteenth 

7:00 pm: Chancellors’ dinner at Epis- 
copal Theological School. 
Nineteenth 

Customarily the Convention has only 
held a morning session with a closing 
service early in the afternoon. 


EPISGOPAIEE 
8th Elected, but 7th to Serve 


If he accepts his election as coadjutor 
of Minnesota, and is consecrated, the 
Very Rev. Hamilton H. Kellogg will 
éventually become bishop of the only 
diocese in the Church that was split into 
two independent dioceses and then re- 
united. 

The northern part of Minnesota be- 
came a missionary district in 1895 and 
later became the diocese of Duluth. In 
1943 the two diocese reunited, and short- 
ly thereafter, the present diocesan, Bish- 
op Keeler, who had been coadjutor, was 
installed as bishop, and Bishop Kemerer 
(now retired), who had been bishop of 
Duluth, was elected suffragan. 

Although he is the eighth man to be 
elected to the episcopate in Minnesota, 
Dean Kellogg would be the seventh man 
to serve as a bishop in the diocese. The 
Rey. James P. Clements was the seventh 
elected. Then rector of Christ Church, 


Communion the participants are “made one body with Christ”; 
a group meeting for a special purpose appropriately emphasizes 
its own “corporateness” by Communion. {1552 Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was the second. First was that of 1549. 
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Tyler, Texas, Mr. Clements was unani- 
mously elected suffragan bishop of Min- 
nesota on the first ballot cast at a special 
convention of the diocese in September 
of 1949; He declined. 

Dean* Kellogg is also from Texas 
(though he is a native of Skaneateles, 
N. Y.). He has béen dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Houston, since 1949. 
He also was elected unanimously and 
on the first ballot. He is defering his 
decision about accepting until he has 
visited Minnesota and conferred with 
Bishop Keeler and other diocesan lead- 
ers. As coadjutor Dean Kellogg would 
assist Bishop Keeler. 


INTERCHURCH 
Daily Work and God’s Will 


By Prrrer Day 


A new pattern in Church conferences 
on economic matters was tried out in 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 21st to 24th, 
at the North American Lay Conference 
on the Christian and His Daily Work. 
Organized by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the USA and the 
Canadian Council of Churches, the con- 
ference brought together 300 lay Chris- 
tians to consider the implications of 
Christianity for their day-to-day life. 

Instead of directing attention to the 
faults of other economic groups or of 
one economic system as opposed to an- 
other, the delegates met in occupational 
groups to study their own fields of work 
as illuminated by the teachings of Christ. 
The result was accordingly not a blue- 
print for an ideal social order but a 
deeper awareness of the importance and 
difficulty of applying well-established 
ethical principles to the practical on-the- 
job situation. 

A 500-word message “by laymen for 
laymen” was adopted on the last day of 
the conference, underlining ‘‘our feel- 
ing of humility . . . as we realize that 
we have been working too much for our- 
selves and not enough for God and our 
fellowmen.” “In fact,” the message 
added, “we have often worked without 
even trying to relate our work to God’s 
will and plan or relying on Him for 
power.” 

The message emphasized that Chris- 
tians must work “with the feeling that 
God stands at our work with us”; that 
“we should use as many of our talents 
as we can and as well as we can’’; that 
“we must work faithfully, diligently, 
and with integrity’; ‘‘as brothers .. . 
workers together and co-workers with 


God.” 
“The dignity of the worker” was un- 


TUNING IN: { Reference is to St. Luke 2:52, which belongs 


to the story of the finding of the child Jesus in the t 
which is the only incident from the boyhood Scenes 


has come down to us in canonical Scripture, and is told by 
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Dean Kettocc: Elected to Church's 
only reunited diocese. 


derlined in the message, as “one of the 
glories of our Christian heritage. 
That is why the Christian must criticize 
and seek to improve any social order in 
which human freedom and dignity are 
impaired, for such impairment is con- 
trary to the purpose of God.” 
The message concluded: 


“Any man can work at a job. But none 
of us, unaided, can meet the Christian 
standards of workmanship. Life is a seri- 
ous business, and living as a Christian is 
hard. God requires of us: 

“(1) that we work in partnership with 
Him and in accordance with His laws. 

“(2) That we work unselfishly for the 
good of our fellowmen. 

“(3) That as members of the Church 
we search our minds and hearts as we 
seek to live up to the highest standards 
which Christ taught us. 

“With the help of God and the Chris- 
tian fellowship we are determined to work 
this idea out in our occupations, fully rec- 
ognizing the cost. We call upon all laymen 
to join us in this task.” 


The message was discussed and de- 
bated for several hours before it achieved 
its final form. Particularly under fire 
was the draft of the last paragraph, 
which originally read: ‘““With the help 
of God and the Christian fellowship we 
are determined to work this idea out in 
our occupations, regardless of cost.” 
Some delegates felt that the high moral 
posture implied by the last three words 
would not be fulfilled by either them- 
selves or their fellow laymen in the hurly 
burly of making a living, and moved to 
have the phrase stricken out. Others 
wanted it left in because of its “‘chal- 
lenging” sound. The substitute phrase, 
“fully recognizing the cost,” was 
brought in by an editorial committee 
after the statement had been adopted 
with three or four dissenting votes and 


of our Lord that 


a declaration from one delegate, “We 
shall stand charged with being hypo- 
crites.”” 


EpiscopAL CHURCH DELEGATES 


Three amendments proposed by Epis- 
copal Church delegates were approved. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., president of Amer- 
ican International College, Springfield, 
Mass., proposed that the title, “The 
Christian and His Job,” be changed to 
“The Christian and His Daily Work,” 
since the latter phrase was clearer and 
was the one used for the conference 
itself. Mrs. Ella Phillips Stewart, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Col- 
ored Women, suggested with the unani- 
mous approval of the conference that it 
was in the home as well as the carpenter 
shop that “Jesus grew in wisdom and 
stature.”? Clayton C. Smith,* CIO lead- 
er of Cleveland, Ohio, objected to the 
phrase, “the highest standards on our 
job,” as suggesting that the unions were 
supposed to accept management’s most 
extreme demands for productivity. The 
phrase was changed, as quoted above, 
to “the highest standards which Christ 
has taught us.” 

Prominent in the Canadian delegation 
were Bishop Martin of Saskatchewan 
and the Rev. W. W. Judd, Anglican 
social service executive. "The American 
and Canadian Anglicans met together 
on each of the three days of the confer- 
ence for Holy Communion followed by 
a breakfast. On the second day Bishop 
Martin celebrated according to the Ca- 
nadian rite.1 Bishop Scaife of Western 
New York and the cathedral clergy were 
hosts to the group. 

The conference was definitely and 
outspokenly lay, rather than clerical, in 
makeup and outlook. On the last day, 
when the statement was being adopted, 
a show of hands indicated that more 
than 80% of those present were lay- 


*Other members cf the varied Episcopal Church 
delegation were Stringfellow Barr, college presi- 
dent; Charles P. Taft, attorney (and candidate 
for Governor of Ohio); Mrs. Austin L. Kimball ; 
Noel Sargent, executive of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; Charles Symington, in- 
dustrialist; Edward L. Cushman, educator, Miss 
Helen Olmstead, Church social service consultant, 
and public school teacher; C. Alexander Capron, 
attorney; J. Gerard Heathcote, industrialist; Jerry 
Voorhis, former congressman and executive of the 
National Consumers’ Codperative Association, who 
delivered one of the conference addresses; Donald 
Van Cleve, educator; Wilber A. Cochel, farm 
operater and mentor of the Roanridge rural train- 
ing project; the Rev. Francis Ayres, head of the 
Church’s Parishfield, Mich., project; Jess Gal- 
lagher, of the Ohio AFL; Mrs. Benson H. Harvey, 
Church social relations worker; Miss Josephine 
Starr, government social worker executive; the 
Rey. Dr. Almon R. Pepper, director of the Na- 
tional Council’s Department of Christian Social 
Relations; and Miss Dorothy Stabler and the Rev. 
M. Moran Weston, also of the national Church's 
social relations staff. 


St. Luke alone. { Canadian rite, last revised in 1922, is in its 
broad outlines patterned after English Prayer Book of 1662. 
Most noticeable feature in which both of these differ from the 
American is the arrangement of the Prayer of Consecration. 
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people. Clergy were generally silenced 
In group discussions by being given the 
job of secretary. 

Chairman of the conference was Al 


Whitehouse, director of District 25, and 


member of the executive board, United 
Steelworkers of America, president of 
the Kentucky CIO, and an active lay- 
man of the Disciples of Christ.! In an 
address on the first day, he reminded 
the conference that many union leaders 
as well as rank and file members are de- 
voted Christian laymen.! His parliamen- 
tary procedure, recognizing the “broth- 
er” or the “sister”? next entitled to the 
floor, calling for a show of hands rather 
than a voice vote on every question, and 
firmly closing debate when time was 
short, gave evidence of a_ thorough 
grounding in the lively democracy of 
CIO conventions: 

Vice-chairman was Ernest A. Dale, 
Canadian Anglican and professor in the 
University of Toronto. Dr. Charles H. 
Seaver, Congregationalist and _ econo- 
mist, was the recording secretary. Ad- 
ministrative secretary was the Rev. Cam- 
eron P, Hall, Presbyterian clergyman 
and director of the Department of the 


BisHop ScAIFE welcomes Anglicans 
to outspokenly lay conference. 


Church and Economic Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The follow- 
ing up of the conference with what one 
delegate called “little Buffalos” will, in 
the United States, be under the direction 
of his department. . 
The Buffalo conference was similar 
in some respects to earlier conferences 
on the Church and Economic Life or- 
ganized by the National Council of 
Churches. However, earlier conferences 
in Detroit and Pittsburgh had followed 


NING IN: {Disciples of Christ — also called “Christians” 
a “Campbellites,” after Thomas Campbell and Alexander 
“Disciples” are congregational in govern- 
ment, baptize by immersion, celebrate the Lord’s Supper every 


Campbell, his son. 
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a different pattern, seeking to develop a 
Christian understanding and criticism of 
the economic order, while the Buffalo 
meeting was concerned rather with the 
application of Christianity to the daily 
work of Christians in their callings. 
Some of the stated addresses prepared 
for the meeting carried over the outlook 
of the earlier conferences—labor leaders 
expended eloquence on the sins of man- 
agement; business men deplored the in- 
terference of government in their affairs. 
A greater trend toward self-examination 
developed, albeit rather slowly, in the 
16 occupational discussion groups which 
held three meetings and prepared reports 
that were presented on the last day. 
Drawn up to stimulate thinking and 
discussion by fellow-Christians in the 
United States and Canada, the reports 
were not formally adopted. In fact, one 
of the main notes of the “humility” 
mentioned in the formal statement was 
the realization by the delegates that they 
were far from a complete understanding 
of Christ’s will for them in their daily 
work, much less a complete acceptance 
of it. 
Excerpts from one of the reports fol- 
low, and others* will be given later. 
One of the best of the occupational re- 
ports was that of the group of house- 
wives, led by a Churchwoman, Mrs. 
Austin L. Kimball, of Buffalo, former 
president, National Board of the 
YWCA: 


“We were middle class housewives. Two 
employed one full-time domestic worker; 
about half employed part-time help; two 
ran both a home and a career; all except 
four were mothers. All had important vol- 
unteer jobs in the community. 

“The group lacked the experience of the 
young housewife and the employed house- 
wife — particularly those in industrial 
work. 

“When we considered the problems we 
face as housewives, we found that we face 
monotony and loneliness. We have no 
group life to sustain us. This is true of 
the very young housewife alone with her 
babies, and the older housewife alone after 
her children are gone. It is also true of 
the childless housewife. 

“We also recognized that our job could 
also be frustrating because of its diversity 
’midst monotony. We recognized ourselves 
as wives, mothers, employers, laborers, 
teachers, administrators, purchasers, nurs- 
es, dietitians, cooks, interior decorators, 
seamstresses, psychologists, group workers, 
caseworkers, experts in human relations, 
community leaders. We decided that we 


*Other reports included those on government 
service, scientists and technicians, lay Church ex- 
ecutives, higher education, health services, public 
schools, mass communication media, service and 
sales, farm operators, labor leaders, attorneys, in- 
surance, and industrial management. 


had indeed a ‘vocation’ rich and satisfy- 
ing — frightening in its importance, frus- 
trating in all its implications of torn loyal- 
ties and calling for maturity and strength 
that must be ‘out of this world.’ 

“We spoke of the cost of living — of 
being caught by an economic order we can- 
not control, of needs versus wants; and 
we heard that the Canadian women have 
started a thrift campaign to turn minds 
back to oldtime thrift, to offset the philos- 
ophy of ‘calculated waste.’ 

“We said that the housewife carried the 
responsibility for family decisions. Her 
husband was busy —was tired —he left 
things to her. The woman must set the 
stage for a Christ-centered home in most 
cases. Unless she insists on Church attend- 
ance, Christian values, etc., there will be 
none. 

“She found herself often caught in the 
dilemma of idealism versus realism. She 
was the ‘idealist’; her husband, face to face 
with the admittedly grim facts of earning 
a living, had to be a ‘realist.’ This seemed 
a stumbling block in the way of creating a 
Christian world. 

“She faced a dilemma as through her 
group contacts and reading she broadened 
her vision and increased her store of 
knowledge, while her husband, nose to 
grindstone, had time only for reading with- 
in his particular line of work. This was 
a serious problem in her struggle to work 
toward a Christian family life. One wom- 
an said this was the first housewives’ con- 
ference she had ever attended where the 
problem was the husband rather than the 
children. 

“We spoke then of our relationship to 
the Church. Called upon to assume the 
leading role in the home, we found too 
often that we are not people when it comes 
to the Church. 

“We spoke of our belief that all work 
is worthy when done in the service of 
God —and we said that truly we don’t 
mind at all getting the Church suppers, 
in fact we rather like it— but we just 
wondered if it isn’t time for us to recog- 
nize that the program and the policies of 
the Church might be enriched by the inclu- 
sion of women in those areas of Christian 
life also. 

“We came to the conclusion that the 
relationship of men and women to each 
other, and of both to society, is a basic 
problem of our age and that the Church 
must give leadership here. One woman 
named ‘learning to work with men’ as our 
greatest need and we recognized briefly its 
biological and sociological implications. 

“In our second session, we asked our- 
selves what we meant by the Christian way 
of life. Do we clearly understand it? Do 
we known how to help others understand ? 
Many people in the group gave public 
witness to the faith they live by. It was 
very clear that they known and have found 
their way to God’s power and glory, but 
even they admitted that there is no clear 
concept of basic Christian laws in society 
as a whole, that there is a fear of them 
when known, and that reluctance to ac- 


* 


Sunday, and accept no Creed other than the New Testament. 
§ Layman, from Greek “laos,” “people,” originally meant any- 
one belonging to the “people of God.” Later it came to be 
used to differentiate the “people” from the “clergy.” 
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cept, the discipline of Christ’s way is the 
world’s dilemma. 

“We asked if we are caught in the status 
quo too deeply to help our children as 
they come up against race prejudice, hate, 
military obligations. Why are Christians 
timid about expressing their faith? : 

“We decided that we had a stake in 
every group in this conference — the job 
is so big we cannot face it without the 
Faith that performs miracles. : 

“Our third session dealt entirely with 
solutions. 

“(1) The Church must find new ways 
to use-the ‘wasted’ manpower of the lone- 
ly, older woman whose children are gone. 
Practical suggestion: organize a baby sit- 
ters’ society to help young mothers. 

“(2) The Church must stimulate and 
educate for action in society — at the polls 
—jin every phase of. life. 

“(3) The Church must constantly work 
on a definition of our Faith that will ex- 
cite and awaken the coming generation. 
New techniques for educating people must 
be explored. 

“(4) The Church must become the back- 
bone of democracy—inclusive—outreach- 
ing —a constant demonstration. It must 
not bow to the status quo of prejudice. 

“(5) The Church must do something 
to combat the defeating, killing philosophy 
of ‘realism.’ 

“(6) The Church must provide oppor- 
tunities for groups to discuss vital issues. 
(Might be substituted for sermon.) 

“(7) Both Church and home must meet 
youth’s need for a clear directive and 
challenge. 

“What we can do for the Church: 

“(1) Return the family altar to the 
home. 

“(2) Train ourselves for Christian ac- 
tion in the community. 

“(3) Live our faith continually in every 
‘group — so that we move ‘Church work’ 
out of the Church into the community. 

“(4) Recognizing, with deepest humil- 
ity and repentance, our own failure to 
live our Christian Faith —we still must 
struggle to keep alive for the next genera- 
tion the basic vision of our Faith as a 
practical, workable, realistic way of life 
for all men. 

“(5) Knowing that God works through 
persons and structures that are receptive 
to His power, we must, through a growing 
knowledge of prayer and the techniques of 
worship, make ourselves receptive to His 

* will.” 


HOSPITALS" 
Bewildering Patterns 


How many Church hospitals are 
there, what type of service do they give, 
what is their religious program, in what 
way are they Church-related ? These are 
some of the questions of a survey being 
conducted by the National Council’s De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations. 


Miss Charlotte V. Gliick, head of the 


TUNING IN: { First hospitals were established by the Church, 
as an expression of love for man, growing out of love for God. 
The Church still sponsors them in order that the services they 
perform may continue to have this spiritual motivation. 
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Department’s Division of Health and 
Welfare Services, gave an interim report 
of her findings to the second annual 
meeting of the Episcopal Hospital As- 
sembly, held in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 2|st. a3 

Of institutions sent questionnaires, 37 
had replied and 20 were still to be heard 
from. The 37 reported a total of 5,331 
beds and 700 bassinets, and an aver- 
age daily census of 4,546. The average- 
size general hospital is probably one of 
about 200 beds, since these figures in- 
clude some small, specialized types of 
institutions. 

Income of 21 hospitals was $20,659,- 
477 in 1950 — an average of close to a 
million dollars each. 

Only five hospitals of the group so 
far reporting had full-time chaplains. 
Twenty had part-time chaplains and so 
did seven convalescent hospitals. “Iwo 
answered that they had no chaplains. 

Church relationship followed a bewil- 
dering variety of patterns. Two had a 
closely defined relationship to the dio- 
cese, one was operated by the National 
Council, and the others shaded down to 
the vanishing point in Church relation- 
ship. Three institutions on the list were 
reported by diocesan bishops as not 
Church institutions, and one reported 
through its superintendent that it was 
not a Church institution. 

These figures provided the setting for 
a discussion by the Episcopal Hospital 
Assembly of the importance of develop- 
ing a closer relationship between the 
Church and the institutions and a de- 
mand for guidance by the ’ National 
Council as to the ideal pattern of 
Church relationship. Dr. Almon R. Pep- 
per, director of the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations, emphasized, how- 
ever, that Church relationship alone was 
not the guarantee of a vital religious 
program, nor was the absence of canon- 
ical relationship a complete bar to the 
existence of such a program. 

Turning away from administrative 
and organizational questions, the assem- 
bly gave consideration to the place of 
the religious program in the hospital pic- 
ture in a discussion led by the Rey. Wil- 
liam R. Harris, chaplain of the Church 
Home and Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
The “submerged two-thirds” of Church- 
men who have either lost contact with 
the Church or maintained a very per- 
functory relationship with it are found 
in the hospitals in large numbers, accord- 
ing to Fr. Harris, and their first problem 
is to be brought to realize that God loves 
them and wants them to get well. 

If the chaplain knows his job and 
does it effectively, not only will patients 


be better subjects of hospitals procedures, 
but on leaving the hospital they will have 
begun to grow spiritually and to value 
the role of the Church in their lives. 
Fr. Harris suggested that the problem of 
money for hospital chaplaincies and for 
the Church in general would be in large 
measure solved by former patients and 
relatives who have come to understand 
the importance of the Church’s work. 

The Assembly soon discovered that 
its agenda were overcrowded. Chaplains 
and administrators had too many worth- 
while ideas to exchange for the limits of 
the one-day meeting, and one of the res- 


William M. Snider. 
Some “Church” hospitals, like the 
Good Samaritan, Los Angeles, are 
diocesan institutions. 


olutions passed by the business meeting 
at the close of the day was to hold a 
two-day meeting next year. 

The value of clinical training to pre- 
pare clergy and seminarians for work as 
hospital chaplains was discussed briefly 
by the Rev. Thomas H. Morris, chap- 
lain of Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. As an example of the importance 
of the “clinical approach” (a sound pas- 
toral approach based upon experience of 
many situations in clinical training), he 
showed how sacramental ministrations,! 
if given without an understanding of 
the patient’s religious outlook, might 
merely intensify his fears. 

A religious program permeating every 
aspect of hospital life was described by 
the Rev. Charles E. Gus, chaplain of 
St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
From the administration’s and Church’s 
point of view, the participation of hos- 
pital personnel in the program is en- 
tirely voluntary. The student council, 
however, year after year, adopts rules 
of active participation in the program 
as a “traditional voluntary obligation” 
treasured by the student nurses. 

Ministrations to a predominantly non- 


{ Sacramental ministrations of a hospital chaplain incl 

aa a Holy Communion, p p Cc ude Holy 
well as preparation of candidates for Confirmation. I 
instances Holy Matrimony might be called for, aire 


Penance, and Holy Unction, as 
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Church group of patients were described 
by the Rev. Frederick A. Springborn, 
chaplain of Norton Memorial Infirmary, 
Louisville, Ky. The chaplain calls on 
every new patient, sometimes “‘by acci- 
dent” even on those who have indicated 
that they did not care to see him. He 
brings Holy Communion on Sunday 
mornings to all Christians who desire it, 
regardless of Church affiliation, calling 
briefly on them the previous evening to 
make sure they have a real concept of its 
meaning and providing them with a 
preparation card. Patients are provided 
with forms of prayer to meet their needs, 
including prayers for the hospital and 
other intercessions. 

Among other subjects covered in dis- 
cussions were printed materials for pa- 
tients, including Forward Movement 
publications presented by the Rey. Dr. 
Francis J. Moore, editor; the problem of 
detrimental religious ministrations by 
ministers who do not understand the 
needs of hospital patients; whether loud- 
speakers should be used to broadcast 
chapel services to a “captive audience.” 


Reélected head of the Episcopal Hospi- 
tal Assembly was Hal G. Perrin, adminis- 
trator of Bishop Clarkson Memorial Hos- 
pital, Omaha, Nebr. The new office of 
“president-elect” was created with the un- 
derstanding that the two offices would be 
held alternately by a lay administrator 
‘and a priest (normally a chaplain). First 
president-elect is the Rev. Edward C. 
Turner, former chaplain and now vice- 
president of the board of trustees of Park- 
view Episcopal Hospital, Pueblo, Colo. 
Secretary treasurer is the Rev. William R. 
Harris; other members of the executive 
committee elected were Arden E. Hard- 
grove, administrator of Norton Memorial 
Infirmary; the Rev. David Loegler, direc- 
tor of Christian social relations of the 
diocese of Ohio; and Carl York, adminis- 
trator of St. Luke’s Hospital, Racine, Wis. 


BNITY 


French Octave Favored 


The Church of Sweden’s committee 
on the Church Unity Octave, headed by 
the Rev. Gunnar Rosendal, would like 
to have all Churches participating in the 
1952 Faith and Order conference in 
Lund, Sweden, observe the octave form 
recommended by the noted French Ro- 
man Catholic, Abbé Couturier. The 
Swedish committee has resolved to rec- 
ommend its wishes to the secretary of 
the World Council of Churches. 

The Church Unity Octave, which co- 
incides with the U.S. Week of Prayer 
for Christian Unity, was well observed 
in Sweden, according to Fr. Rosendal. 

Schedule for one day was: First, Ro- 
man Catholic Mass was said. Then 


i i i itation ) 

UNING IN:{ Lauds is second (in order of daily reci 
af ancient canonical hours of matins, lauds, prime, terce, sext, 
none, vespers, and compline — telescoped to form our two 
offices of Morning and Evening Prayer. 7 Daily program at 
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Swedish lauds! were prayed and the 
Swedish Mass celebrated. Next came the 
Orthodox liturgy with two Swedish 
priests serving as deacons. Finally all 
members of the conference gathered in 
the choir for an agapé (a meal which in 
the early days of the Church was held 
in conjunction with the Lord’s Supper) 
of bread and wine. This agapé, says Fr. 
Rosendal, was considered as a “symbol 
of the transcendent unity of the Church, 
which is not destroyed, as we are really 
one in Christ, even if we cannot be unit- 
ed at the same altar for Communion.” 


RETREATS* 


Expansion Next Year 


Fifty-one clergy from 12 dioceses 
made the 1952 pre-Lenten retreat for 
priests at DeKoven Foundation, Racine, 
Wis. 

They came from as far as Bellaire, 
Texas, and Great Falls, Mont. The 
retreat was conducted by the Rev. Dom 
Maurus Benson, O.S.B., from St. Greg- 
ory’s Priory, Three Rivers, Mich. Since 
the attendance this year — largest so far 
— filled the available facilities at De- 
Koven, plans are being made for the di- 
vision of next year’s retreat into two sec- 
tions. 


CANADA 
Calgary Bishop Elected 


The Very Rev. George R. Calvert, 
was on February 20th elected fourth 
bishop of Calgary in the Province of 
Rupert’s Land, Canada, at a special ses- 
sion of the synod of that diocese. He 
succeeds the Rt. Rev. H. R. Ragg who 
retired last December because of ill- 
health. The bishop-elect is 52, and a 
native of Kingston, Ontario. Previous to 
his appointment as dean and rector of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, B. 
C., in 1949, he was rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Winnipeg, and archdeacon in the 
diocese of Rupert’s Land. He is widely 
known throughout the Church in Can- 
ada, and is one of the four clerical mem- 
bers of the executive council of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Church of England 


in Canada. 


VISITORS 


Two English Franciscans 


The Rev. Denis Wilton Marsh and 
the Rev. Joseph Botting, members of the 
English Society of Franciscans, will ar- 
rive in New York near the end of Lent 
for a three-month visit in the United 
States sponsored by the American 


Church Union. They will be available 
for preaching engagements and as re- 
treat or conference leaders. 

The English Franciscans are notable 
for their self-sacrificing work of Catholic 
action with the poor. 

Frs. Marsh and Botting are leaders 
in the Order. They plan to continue 
their visit to the early summer. 


UNITED NATIONS 


“Undesirable Immigrant” 


The Rev. Michael Scott, missionary 
who has championed the cause of several 
South West African tribes, confirmed 
reports that he had been classified as an 
“undesirable immigrant” by the Union 
of South Africa government and thus 
barred from returning to its territory. 

Mr. Scott has been the spokesman in 
the United Nations for the Herrero, 
Nama, and Damara tribes who opposed 
the annexation of South West Africa 
by the Union government. The Inter- 
national Court of Justice ruled recently 
that South West Africa still has inter- 
national status as a former League of 
Nations mandate and cannot legally be 
absorbed by unilateral action. 

After this decision, Prime Minister 


’ Daniel F. Malan of South Africa ac- 


cused the United Nations of having 
committed “aggression” against his re- 
gime, and called Mr. Scott “a well 
known hostile and fanatical foreigner 
and agitator.” 

“T hope this is not the South African 
government’s last word on the matter,” 
Mr. Scott said in Paris. “I want to 
stress that I am not leading a personal 
vendetta against the South African gov- 
ernment, despite such accusations. Such 
a suggestion is ridiculous. I want the 
tribes in question to be permitted to ap- 
pear before the Trusteeship Committee, 
where I have already testified myself.” 

[RNs] 


RADIO 
Unfilled Places 


Some 20 men from various Churches 
attended a religious radio workshop in 
Schenectady, N. Y., recently. The Rev. 
Canon Glyn Thomas, of St. Paul’s, Kin- 
derhook, N. Y., was the only representa- 
tive of the Episcopal Church present at 
the workshop, which was sponsored by 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Since the places reserved for Episcopal 
Church delegates at the workshop were 
not filled they were given to the other 


Churches. 


retreats includes Mass, some of the offices noted above, medi- 
tations given by the conductor (as helps and suggestions for 
one’s own meditation), spiritual reading, and recreation (such 
as walking out of doors). Rule of silence is observed. 
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FINLAND 
English Services During Olympics 


Churches in Finland are making plans 
to care for the spiritual needs of the 
6000 athletes from 63 nations, and their 
retinues, who will arrive there next 
summer for the 1952 Olympic Games, 
Religious News Service reports. As part 
of the preparation, a church at Kapyla 
has invited the Rt. Rev. George Ernest 
Ingle, Bishop Suffragan of Fulham, 
England, to hold daily morning and eve- 
ning services in English during the pe- 
riod of the games. 


SWEDEN 


Evaluation 


The Council of Bishops of the Church 
of Sweden gave its opinions on the Cath- 
olic Movement in Sweden in a recent 
pastoral letter. Reporting on the letter, 
the Rev. Gunnar Rosendal says that the 
bishops commended the sacramental re- 
vival that the Movement has developed, 
and warmly acknowledged the pastoral 
zeal of the Movement. However, says 
Fr. Rosendal, who is a leader in the 
Movement, the bishops warn against too 
quick introduction of liturgical ceremo- 
nies, which are, he says, in themselves 
legitimate, but forgotten by congrega- 
tions through long disuse. Especially are 
all Catholic minded priests in the 
Church asked not to elevate the Sacra- 
ment at the words of institution,! as some 
schools of theology are annoyed by this 
ceremony. On the other hand, comments 
Fr. Rosendal, the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, expressed through elevation, is 
clearly accentuated in the bishop’s letter. 


BRAZIL 


National Council Meets 


Final organization of a supplementary 
pension plan for native workers was 
passed on by the National Council of 
the Brazilian Church at its February 
19th to 20th meeting. This matter and 
the question of the new set-up of the 
Brazilian seminary ‘as an inter-diocesan 
institution, which was also voted on by 
Council, will be referred to Brazil’s first 
General Convention. 

Council also laid plans for holding the 
Every Member Canvass during the first 
fortnight of next November, and re- 
quested the Department of Finance to 
present to the next meeting the proposed 


budget for 1953. 


TUNING IN: 1 Words of Institution are the words, “This is 
; D said over the bread and th 
wine in the Prayer of Consecration. In traditional Weeteen 
theology they are regarded as effecting the consecration, and 


my body,” “This is my blood,” 
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After appointing a Committee on De- 
votional Literature, Council took up the 
question of sale and distribution of the 
new printing of the Book of Common 
Prayer in Portuguese. , 

Much of Council’s time was spent in 
reorganizing a list of requests for the 
needs of the whole Brazilian Church to 
be presented to the Committee on Proj- 
ects and Appeals of the National Council 
of the American Church. 

Council meeting was held in February 
instead of December, for when it was 
originally scheduled, because of the do- 
mestic air lines strike in Brazil last De- 


cember. 


EGYPT 


Copts Named in Cabinet 


For the first time since 1924 Egypt’s 
Coptic Christian minority has a two-man 
representation in the Egyptian Cabinet. 

Premier Ali Maher Pasha has named 
Alphonse Grace Bey as Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Saleeb Sami Pasha as Min- 
ister of Communications in the new 15- 
member cabinet. 

In 1924 Saad Zaghloul, nationalist 
leader who championed Moslem-Coptic 
harmony, appointed two Copts to his 
cabinet in an attempt to establish a prece- 
dent. The practice was not continued. 

[RNs ] 


ENGLAND 


Frozen Music 


The scaffolding has at last been re- 
moved from the 600-year-old Gothic 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral, England. 
Guides who show visitors over the an- 
cient structure describe its beauty by 
calling it “frozen music.” Salisbury Ca- 
thedral escaped bomb damage during the 
war, but a postwar examination re- 
vealed that the tall slender spire was in 
danger of collapse through old age. The 
top 30 feet of the spire had to be rebuilt 
stone by stone. 


GERMANY 


Americans Confirmed by 
Old-Catholic 


Evidences of intercommunion between 
the Episcopal Church and the Old Cath- 
olic Church do not press upon the at- 
tention of Churchpeople in the United 
States. But there is a group of Ameri- 
cans now in Heidelberg, Germany, who 
will not soon forget the tie. The group 
is made up of nine enlisted men stationed 


at Heidelberg Post. They were prepared” 
for confirmation last year by an Anglo- 
Catholic chaplain, the Rev. Joseph Ho- 
gen (who recently was recalled to his 
work among the Indians in Utah), but 
they were confirmed by an Old Catholic 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Otto Steinwachs. 
The bishop read the service in English 
from the Book of Common Prayer. 


JAPAN 
$2000 a House 


The Presiding Bishop of Japan is get- 
ting a modern, new seven-room house 
from the diocese of Michigan. And it’s 
only costing Michigan Churchpeople 
$2000. 

Concerned about the housing condi- 
tions of Japanese clergy, Bishop Emrich 
of Michigan made up his mind to raise 
money to improve the situation. The 
Bishop got a first hand look at the living 
quarters of clergy in Japan when he vis- 
ited there last fall. “The Bishop of Hok- 
kaido,” he said, “is living in a house that 
is not as good as the average American 
garage. One bombed-out priest is living 
in the narthex! of his Church.” 

Actually, as illustrated by the cost of 
the Japanese Presiding Bishop’s new 
house, improving the situation would not 
cost much American money. Cost of la- 
bor and materials is cheap and the rate 
of exchange is favorable. 

The first three contributions for Japan 
received by Bishop Emrich added up to 
$3050, of which $2000 was designated 
for the Presiding Bishop’s house. 


BisHop YASHIRO: 4 $2000 house from 
Michigan Churchpeople. 


thus as appropriate points at which to adore ou 
r Lord 
under these forms. { Narthex is the vestibule at the ace 


to a Church building, i i ; 
of tract racks, ae oe hand-shaking, displas 
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The (HURCH COLLEGE 


By The Rev. Wilford O. Cross 


President of Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Tex. 


HEN I was rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kittanning, Pa., I was, 
for the first time in my life, a col- 


‘lege president. I was a very happy college 


president, because the usual troubles of 
that position were entirely absent—since 
there was no endowment, no faculty, and 
no student body. 

‘There was not a single roof that could 
collapse, nor one professor to demand 
more pay. The only college building was 
being used by Montgomery and Ward as 
a warehouse. In short, Lambeth College 
was almost typical of most Episcopal 
colleges—inoperative and defunct. For 
the Episcopal Church has mothered over 
twenty colleges,* only a minority of 
which are operated as Church institu- 
tions today’. 

Today the emphasis is on Church work 
at colleges and universities through 
foundations of considerable budgetary ex- 
pense that snuggle up to academic halls. 
Unfertunately, the influence of these 
foundations is often more social than 
academic. It is difficult to mix lollypops 
with academic chalk dust. However, 
these foundations are doing good pastoral 
work and their efforts should be staunch- 
ly supported. Their influence, however, 
can never be as concentrated as the in- 


*Including Bristol College, Pa., Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y., DeVaux College, N. Y., Griswold 
College, Ohio, Hobart College, N. Y., Jubilee Col- 
lege, Ill., Kemper College, Mich., Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, Lehigh University, Pa., 
Nebraska College, Neb., Norwich University, Vt., 
Racine College, Wis., St. James’ College, Md., 
St. Paul’s College, L, I., St. Paul’s College, Mo., 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., Shelby 
College, Ky., Trinity College, Conn., University 
of Pennsylvania, Pa., University of the South, Se- 
wanee, Tenn., William and Mary, Va., Canter- 
bury College, Ind. 


TUNING IN: f‘The Living Church Annual 1952” lists as 
Church colleges: Bard (formerly St. Stephen’s), Daniel Baker, 
Hobart, Kenyon, St. Augustine’s, Trinity, and University of 
South. At what precise point the line of demarcation should be 
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fluence of a church ‘college offering a 
whole life of academic, social, and devo- 
tional impact upon the student. 


An Apotocetic Note, 


The Church college does not have to 
provide an antidote for secular academic 
teaching. All of its teaching is pervaded 
with the atmosphere of the Church. Not 
that its teaching is illiberal or dogmatic, 
but that it is thrown against a back- 
ground of simply taking the Church and 
Christianity for granted as a real part of 
human existence. Church foundations on 
secular campuses must strike an apolo- 
getic note, for they have much to over- 
come. 

A Church college is not under this 
strain. It presents the truth as men of 
competent scholarship see it, with the as- 
sumption that the Incarnate Word is the 
light that lighteth every man. Religion 
and religious truth are, therefore, not de- 
fensive and over eager, but natural. The 
Church college does not have to use hot- 
house methods. It has time to let its mes- 
sage penetrate and be absorbed. There is 
none of the feeling of making hay while 
the sun shines, which permeates Religious 
Emphasis Week. 

Furthermore, the Episcopal Church is 
a natural environment for academic 
learning. Though circumstances have 
lately forced the clergy to become pro- 
moters rather than scholars, there still 
remains in the Church an attitude sym- 
pathetic to learning. We have grossly 
neglected our scholars, but we still un- 
derstand something of what scholarship 
means. At least we are still unafraid to 
face most truths. We have no funda- 
mentalism to be embarrassed by science, 


nor rigid dogmatism that hides its head 
in the face of philosophy. Anti-intellectu- 
alism is, with us, a disease of the pocket- 
book, not, as in many denominations, of 
the brain. We starve scholars, but we do 
not hunt them for heresy.! 

Thus the Church college can give 
sound, honest academic learning, un- 
afraid of truth, free from an atmosphere 
of persecution. We can throw the light of 
scholarship on the Bible; we can present 
history with honesty ; we can plunge into 
philosophy without making it a mere 
apologetic! for the Faith. 

It is this freedom, this honesty, this 
serene lack of urgency, that is the real 
value of a Church college. The life of 
classroom, of chapel, of dining hall 
merges into one, rounded presentation in 
word and deed of a Christian atmosphere 
that simply assumes the Faith without 
stridency or an attempt to stuff it into 
its students. Religion is breathed. It is 
not a gulped-down cocktail, just taken 
on Sunday evenings at a Foundation. It 
is routine, daily food. 

It is this ease with which scholarship 
fits into an Anglican atmosphere that has 
really made the role of Church colleges 
hard. Episcopalians do not feel the ne- 
cessity of sending their children to an in- 
cubator where they will be carefully shel- 
tered from the rougher drafts of higher 
learning. Fundamentalists denominations 
must have colleges to protect their chil- 
dren from modern thinking, and because 
of this urgency they give liberally. Fear, 
in short, is a strong motive, and many 
religious colleges are built on fear of 
secular learning. Episcopalians do not 
have this fear. A Church college must 

(Continued on page 17) 


drawn between (1) colleges strictly under the Church, (2) 
Church-affiliated institutions, and (8) colleges and universities 
making no pretension to Church connection, is, of course, a 
question on which good men are bound to differ. 
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EDITORIAL : 


Christian Vocation at Buffalo 


/ ‘HE 300 Christian laypeople who met at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., February 21st-24th, to consider the 


Christian and his daily work, may have to come to 
the conference with considerable doubt as to its pos- 
sible results. Before the conference was over, they 
realized that results, in the sense of a simple, clear- 
cut statement about Christianity and work, were not 
what they were there for. Instead, they were examin- 
ing their own minds and consciences on the basis of 
their Christian outlook and knowledge of their jobs 
to see what they could do to order their lives in a 
more Christian manner. 

The members of the conference had a growing 
realization of the inadequacy of their equipment for 
this kind of thinking. Although they asserted the 
complete autonomy and competence of the laity to a 
degree that was embarrassing to some of the Epis- 
copalians present (who believe in theology as a 
science requiring experts just as much as ‘any other 
science), they admitted freely that they had much 
further to go in understanding the mind of Christ. 

Again and again, in the discussions, the idea was 
reiterated that Christian ethics happily coincided with 
“good business” or “good union policy” or “good 
educational principles,’ once these matters were 
looked at from the long range point of view. And 
in fact, good ethics is in general the pattern for suc- 
cessful life in this world. 

However, Christian ethics differs from general 
ethics in two important particulars. In the first place, 
it is the ethics of a particular community — the 
Church, the body of Christ, God’s holy nation — 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


SH Wednesday —and the wintry air is swirling — 
Not with the murky dust of penitence, 
But with white sifting snow. 
Grace, that comes after the brown, and the barren, 
The stripping of tree, 
And the baring of mountain. 
Snow that veils the staring eyes of winter, 


Warms and softens the rebellious outline. 
While beneath the whiteness, 

The green of eternity, busily working, 

Weaves for the earth such a mantle of loveliness, 
Hearts that are trusting, 

Minds that are clear 

Know that the spring of redemption is near. 


JANET Morcan. 
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and as such it is governed by a Christian patriotism 
just as definite in its implications as national patriot- 
ism. The sense of this spiritual community was ex- 
pressed in vain by Dr. Reinold Von Thadden, the 
great German lay leader, in his address to the con- 
ference. Not having shared his experience of seeing 
his own community —the German state — entered 
into and destroyed by the monster of Naziism, the 
delegates seemed to proceed on the assumption that 
the Christian community and the secular community 
were essentially one. 

The second respect in which Christian ethics dif- 
fers from the ethics of public spirited pagans is in its 
conviction that the life to come is more important 
than the life of the world. Eschatology was men- 
tioned only as a big, meaningless word that ought to 
be avoided. Yet it should be as important to the 
Christian as the Communist’s vision of a classless 
society is to the Communist. 


T HIS editor, making the most of his opportunity to 
listen in on a group of managers of big industry, 
attended all three of their sessions. The concept of 
‘long range profit” hallowed many things that prob- 
ably have less to do with profits than they were given 
credit for — support of social agencies, for example. 
Actually, just as short-range profit and long-range 
profit usually go together, so do long-range profit and 
eternal profit. Making things as good as possible 
for as low a price as possible, with as contented an 
organization as possible (including stockholders, 
management, ofhce, laboring force, and customers) is 
the right formula for the wise pagan and for the sin- 
cere Christian. But in addition, the industrialists 
recognized the existence of something they called 
“integrity” — hastening to add that it is good for 
business, as well as worth while in its own right. 

Integrity normally is good for business. But peo- 
ple have been driven out of business by their integrity 
in the past, and it will happen in the future. Most 
Christians are not called upon to be business martyrs, 
but those that are must be worthy of the moment 
when it arrives. 

_ As the businessman views his short-range profit 
with the primacy of long-range business soundness 
in mind, so must the Christian view even his long- 
range business prospects from the standpoint of eter- 
nity. This was an unfamiliar concept to the confer- 
ence except when disguised under conventional phrase- 
ology that could be used almost as well by a well- 
disposed pagan as by a Christian. 

It seemed to us, also, that the influence of the 
“Social Gospel,” with its emphasis on the motive of 
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ervice as opposed to the motive of profit, tended to 
uddy the conference’s thinking. Actually, the eco- 
omic motive is first and foremost the motive of gain. 
en and women do their daily work in order to 
ieet for themselves the things they want and need — 
heir individual needs, their family needs, the needs 
f their organization, their city, their state, their 
ation, and their world. 

To work for a group’s needs (“service”) is an 
mportant part of economic activity, but it is no holier 
or more right than to work for one’s own needs. 
acrifice is an essential part of life, but one must first 
ork and gain fruit from one’s labors before one has 
anything to sacrifice. Economic activity cannot be 
rightly related to Christian living until Christian 
spokesmen understand fully that economic activity is 
designed to meet each man’s desire to fulfill his own 
share of God’s promise that man should have domin- 
ion over the earth. 

The grim parsimoniousness of traditional Protes- 
tantism also tended to dominate the conference’s 
thinking. The doctrine of work that seemed to be 
forming in the delegates’ minds was that people 
should produce just as much as possible as their Chris- 
tian duty, and that what they produced should be 
something useful on a narrow utilitarian scale. The 
cosmetic industry was held up as an example of the 
sort of thing a Christian ought not to waste his time 
on, and the farmer who ploughed under his vineyards 
was regarded as something of a hero. Now, God the 
Son chose two things for the vehicle of His real 
presence — bread, the staff of life, and wine, that 
maketh glad the heart of man. A fully Christian 
concept of “‘seven-day-a-week” Christianity would re- 
quire a doctrine of taking it easy as well as a doctrine 
of work. 

The Buffalo conference will, we are sure, lead to 
an extended series of “‘little Buffaloes.” The stimula- 
tion and inspiration generated there is the kind of 
thing that propagates itself. The vitality of some 
Episcopal Church groups, such as the Episcopal Ac- 
tors’ Guild, the Guild of Scholars, and other such or- 

ganizations, was noted by one of the non-Episcopalian 
speakers, and perhaps these guilds are the forefront 
of a growing movement for groups of Christians 
seeking the Christian relevance of their vocations. If 
such a movement is to attain maximum significance, it 
should not concentrate wholly upon the elimination 
of fun and sin from its membership; rather, it should 
learn to distinguish between the two and to make the 
most of the former. 


Eastern Orthodox Directory 


Pea Joint Commission on Assistance to the Rus- 
sian Church, under the chairmanship of Bishop 
Scaife of Western New York, has rendered a distinct 
service in publishing a directory of the parishes and 
clergy of the Orthodox and other Eastern Churches 
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in North America. The introduction says that “this 
listing is compiled for the information of diocesan 
bishops of the Episcopal Church, as an aid in promot- 
ing and strengthening locally the friendly relations 
that have long existed between the Orthodox Church- 
es, the Eastern Churches, and our own.”’ 

Orthodox clergy and parishes are listed both 
geographically and by jurisdictions, so that it is easy 
to tell at a glance what Churches of the various East- 
ern communions are to be found in any locality in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. It should 
be of value not only to the bishops, but to all the 
clergy, and others who wish to strengthen the ties 
that link Orthodoxy and Anglicanism at the local 
level, where contacts are sometimes more difficult 
than in national or world conferences. Copies may 
be obtained from the office of Bishop Scaife, 1114 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y.* 


* Those who would make firsthand acquaintance with Eastern Orthodox 
worship will find C. C. Canellopoulos’ The Divine Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, parallel Greek and English texts, a useful pocket-size guide 
(available from compiler, 1300 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. $1). 


Ry sraahhi ite EDITOR'S 
SO NIND OW: 


\ ' JE READ WITH INTEREST the following from the Rec- 
“tors Column in the parish bulletin of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York, of which the Rev. 

Dr. John Ellis Large is rector: 


667,°VERY once in a while we check the Visitors’ Register at 

the back of the Church. We enjoy noting the cross-sectional 
variety of those who sign in, as well as the illuminating com- 
ments they sometimes make. As you may know, each line of 
this ecclesiastical guest book is divided into sections. The other 
day, several of us were fascinated by the following three entries 
which appeared fairly close to each other. 


RELIGIOUS 
NAME ADDRESS AFFILIATION 
“Trgen Istanoffesivt U.N. Representative Communist 
from Hungary 
“Bruno Selina Via dello Statuto, Roma No religion 


“Morton Worth NYC Ashamed of it.” 

Now, we fear someone has been pulling the good rector’s 
leg. Not only does “Irgen Istanoffesivt” sound un-Hungarian 
and generally unlikely, but Hungary is not a member of the 
United Nations, and thus has no U.N. Representative. We 
don’t know about “Bruno Selina,” but we suspect he is rarely 
seen along the Via dello Statuto, unless perhaps he is one of 
the statues. Surprisingly enough, however, Morton Worth 
is listed in the Manhattan telephone directory, as an insurance 
man. Perhaps he decided that honesty is the best policy! 

Dr. Large offers to be host at a round-table forum with 
these three men as his guests of honor. We hope they’ll turn 
up, and we’d like to be present to hear the discussion. Maybe 
he’d get Dr. Charles W. Lowry, author of Communism and 
Christ, to act as moderator. Truly, as the rector observes, 
‘St would be a wonderful evening!” 
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7 BRLIRVE... 


HE Nicene Creed, speaking of 

Jesus, says that He is “God_ of 

God,’ Light of Lights Very’ God 
of Very God; Begotten! not made; 
Being of one substance’ with the Father ; 
By whom! all things were made: Who 
for us men and our salvation came down 
from heaven... .” 

“For us men. ...” What is man, 
anyway? Is he an animal? Certainly 
he is. He eats, sleeps, procreates, and 
dies just like any animal. The elements 
which compose the human body can be 
bought at the corner drug store for two 
or three dollars. Man, like the beast of 
the forest is subject to disease, disaster, 
death. Human life is always precarious 
and it is often painful. 

Such is life as we know it. We are 
animals, and we are subject to the same 
accidents, prey to the same diseases and, 
finally, claimed by the same death as the 
beast of the forest. _ 

But is that all there is to say about 
man? Is he an animal and nothing more? 
Obviously this is not all. Man is dif- 
ferent from the beast of the forest in 
several ways. Man can write, he can 
talk, he can draw pictures. Man can 
think in abstract terms, he can reflect, 
he can analyze. Man can remember and 
foresee. Man is able to laugh; he can 
even laugh at himself. Man knows what 
obligation and duty mean. Man is dif- 
ferent from beasts in these respects. Man 
like the beast is subject to disease, but 
man unlike the beast develops medicines 
and surgery. Man like the beast is sub- 
ject to death, but man unlike the beast 
knows it. Man is an animal, but man 
is ‘an animal with a difference.” 


GoALs AND IDEALS 


Perhaps the chief difference between 
man and animal is the difference be- 
tween their problems and difficulties. 
What problems does the animal have? 
He has to eat and drink; he has to have 
shelter, and he seeks to avoid pain. If 
an animal has enough to eat and drink, 
if he has shelter, if he sleeps, if he is 


TUNING IN: 1 God of God, etc. means “ 
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God proceedi 
God, somewhat as: light proceeds out of Heht”” TA 


means “true” and emphasizes the reality of Christ’ : 
{ Christ, in His divine nature, is begotten of the S deity. 


II. Man 


x 


\ 
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without pain he is happy. His happiness 
depends on physical comfort. 

But this is not true for man. We want 
the same physical comfort the animal 
wants, but the comforts do not assure 
us of happiness. We may have an ade- 
quate income, a lovely home, plenty to 
eat, a fine family, but still we are rest- 
less and unhappy. Our happiness depends 
not on what happens around us or even 
what happens to us; our happiness de- 
pends on what goes on inside us. We are 
thinking and reflecting creatures. 

Sometimes it is said that if man could 
just be natural, as the animal is natural, 
he would be as happy as the animal is. 
But this is not true. Man knows too 
much about himself and too much about 
the world in which he lives to accept 
this state of naturalness as either final 
or good. 

Man has goals and ideals which he 
must always strive to achieve. He is 
disturbed because of his lack of ability 
to do what he wants to do; man is dis- 
turbed by his lack of knowledge, his 


By the Rey. Robert Nelson Back 


Rector, St. Peter’s Church, Weldon, Pa. 


goal for which he is constantly seeking? 
We often get discouraged. Man _ has 
lived on the face of the earth for a long 
time, but is he any better off than he 
ever was? He has made tremendous ma- 
terial advancements. Man lives longer 
today because he has developed a science 
to keep him alive. But is he any happier 
because he knows he will live 20 or 30 
years longer than his forebears? What 
has his longevity gotten him? Has it 
brought peace, quiet, restfulness? Or 
has it brought 20 more years of restless- 
ness and loneliness and unhappiness. 


UnuHappy CoLLEGE GRADUATES 


What can man do about himself? 
How can he find rest and happiness? 
Education is obviously not the answer. 
We are far better educated than the 
ancient Greeks, yet we are not more 
intelligent. We still quote the Greeks 
who lived 2500 years ago as authorities 
on many subjects. And we remember in 
horror that it was educated men, col- 
lege graduates, men and women with 
professional training, who devised con- 
centration camps like the one at Dachau. 


Education in itself will not make us 


happier or less lonely or less restless. 
The answer to man’s restlessness, the 
answer to his dissatisfaction is found in 
God. Man is the creation of God. He 
made us as we are, and we shall con- 
tinue to be restless until we find our 
rest in him. Because God has made us 


A Series of Five Articles Based on the National 
Council’s Book, “The Faith of the Church” 


lack of courage, his weakness, and his 
frailty. Man, in short, is always restless, 
always seeking, always searching. Man, 
although he is set among other men, is 
a lonely creature —the most lonely of 
all God’s creation. 

What can man do about his loneliness 
and restlessness? Will he ever find the 


{ Very here 


Father, but but to the Son, 


means spiritual realit 


as We are we can never be happy until 
we devote ourselves to him in love and 
worship. God is our home; in Him and 
in our commitment to Him we can be 
happy. But we can be happy in no other 
way. 

Although the answer to our restless- 
ness is God, and it is a simple answer, 


this takes place eternally — outside of time altogether — 
that God has always altogether — so 


“generated” the Son. {Substance here 
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y. i Whom here refers not to the Father, 
as the Father’s partner in creation. | 


ne difficulty stands in our way. That 
iffculty is sin. Sin separates us from 
od. 
What is sin? It is not what many 
eople think it is. Sin is not lying, or 
heating, or getting drunk, or doing the 
any other things which we know we 
hould not do. Sin is more basic than 
hat. Sin, in a word, is the rejection of 
od. Sin is committing oneself to some- 
hing less than God. Therefore when we 
lie, or cheat, or get drunk we are doing 
the things which are the inevitable re- 
sult of our sinfulness. They are not sin; 
they are the result of sin. Sin is the state 
of mind which rejects God. - 
Curiously enough, when God created 
us, he gave us freedom. Man is free. 
Within certain limits he can make 
choices. Some things, of course, he can- 
not decide. | remember reading about a 
little boy who could not make up his 
mind whether he wanted to be a man or 
a woman when he grew up. ... He 
could see advantages in both fatherhood 
and motherhood. The boy would learn 
in time that he was not as free as all 
that. But we are amazingly free, and 
with our freedom comes the power to 
love or reject God. And that is why sin 
exists. Having the power to love or re- 
ject God, we choose to reject him. 
Sin is the rejection of God; sin is the 
commitment to something less than God. 
Being free, man chooses to reject God. 
‘The Church speaks about original sin. 
Original sin has nothing to do with the 
way children are conceived or born. 
When theology tells us that every child 
is born in sin it does mot mean that the 
act of procreation is a sin. This is a dis- 
tortion of Christianity. When theology 
says that each child is born in sin it 
means that the child is born into a sin- 
ful world, a world which has rejected 
God. Sin is the child’s inheritance, even 
as the color of his skin or the language 
he speaks are his inheritance. 


That man has rejected God is pretty 
much self-evident. Man was free to love 
or reject God, and he chose to do the 
latter. When this first occurred is not 
really pertinent. The Old Testament 
gives a story of Adam and his fall. The 
importance of the story is the simple 
stating of the case: man was free to 
love or reject God and he chose to reject 
him. The name, Adam, is not a proper 
name at all. It is Hebrew for man. 

Man has rejected God, and in our 
day we see the terrible results of that re- 
jection. Man’s sin, his commitment to 
anything but God, has made him rest- 
less and unhappy. 


BriIpDGING THE Gap 


If sin separates us from God and all 
of us are born into sin, how can we rid 
ourselves of sin and make our commit- 
ment to God? How can we bridge the 
gap between God and ourselves? We 
cannot. But God can and He has in 
Jesus Christ “who for us men and for 
our salvation came down from heaven.” 

The truth is that our sin, our rejec- 
tion of God, does not alter His love for 
us. He wants to bridge the gap between 
himself and us even more than we do. 
That is the purpose of the advent of 
Christ. 

What does God do for us in Christ ? 
He shows us a way to live. “Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind... .” 
To do less than this is sin. God in Christ 
shows us what sin does to us and him. 
Sin crucifies God; sin is cruel; sin’s 
symbol is the cross; sin impales; sin 
hurts, terribly; and sin finally kills. God 
pictures in Christ on the cross that sin 
is the murderer of man and God. The 
wages of sin is death. But beyond sin, 
beyond death, is God. Sin kills Jesus on 
Good Friday; but God’s love shows on 
Easter that sin and death are not final, 
that beyond them both God reigns. 


EPITAPH FOR A YOUNG SOLDIER 


ALK softly. Where your casual steps have led 
There lies a silent shadow at your feet. 
There is a heart here that once pulsed and bled, 
Knew dawn and sunset — and that love is sweet — 
That grew divinely fair — burned its brief flame — 

And now lies quiet under a carved name. 


No — softly! I will tell you how it is 


And you shall go and leave him here alone: 
It is as though dreams unattained of bliss 
Were buried under this remembering stone — 


This courteous sod... . 


But peace is good; this dream at last he knows. 
Leave him this narrow cradle of repose... . 


Leave him. He looks at God. 
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College 
(Continued from page 13) 
be built on less hysterical foundations. 

In fact, a Church college has but one, 
real, genuine appeal, and this is an in- 
tellectual one. Its only appeal is the 
claim that it can present a far more bal- 
anced education than a secular institu- 
tion, because it can deal more fully and 
adequately with the whole of reality. 
Secular universities have been building, 
of late, elaborate departments of religion. 
I was but recently asked to head one of 
these in a State University, and I was 
amazed at the scope of its project pro- 
gram. 

Educationalists in general have real- 
ized that purely secular learning has neg- 
lected the whole realm of human values 
and the field of spiritual and moral ex- 
perience, and hasty hammering is erect- 
ing edifices in this neglected area. To ed- 
ucate a man and to leave out religion; to 
draw the cosmos without God ; to present 
science without universal purpose; to dis- 
sect glands and neglect the soul is to sew 
dragons’ teeth of atomic holocaust in the 
fields of civilization. Great scientists are 


the first to recognize this and to cry 
abet: 


NineE-MontH YoutTH CONFERENCE 


The Church college does not suffer 
from this limitation of loyalty to secu- 
larity. Its great responsibility is to see 
that the more secular side of the whole 
arc of its learning is as competent in its 
scholarship and presentation as the teach- 
ing of secular schools. This means ade- 
quate salaries, balanced curricula, good 
libraries, first rate laboratory equipment. 
The great weakness of a Church college 
can be that it becomes a nine-month 
youth conference. Its first duty, there- 
fore, is to its standards of teaching. Its 
first obligation is educational excellence. 

This is a hard problem because 
Churchmen have not been trained to sup- 
port Church colleges. Many clergy and 
some bishops are in utter enmity, regard- 
ing a Church college as a financial bur- 
den. It is easier to get money from a 
non-Churchman industrialist for a 
Church college than from the average 
Churchman, for the industrialist, at least, 
from his experience, knows the value of 
a balanced education that includes train- 
ing in character and attitudes. 

The hopelessness of the task that con- 
fronts a Church college in the face of 
the blindness and indifference of the 
Church should not daunt those who are 
engaged in this work. Statistics are al- 
together against its success. So many 
Church-born colleges have gone down in 
failure. A small college is at best a dan- 
gerous thing. It has to succeed without 
benefit of football, or national advertis- 
ing, or tax subsistence, on the poverty 
of penurious endowments and low tu- 
ition. But statistics were against the 
Apostles, also. 
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BOOKS FROM ENGLAND 


Richard Baxter. The Autobiography. 76c 

Berdyaev. Dream and Reality. $4.38 

G. K. Chesterton. St. Thomas Aquinas, 71c; 
St. Francis of Assisi, 71c 

M. de la Bedoyere. Catherine, Saint of 
Siena. 92c 

Eden and Macdonald. Lightfoot of Durham. 
$1.59 

O. Englebert. Lives of the Saints (2300 
lives). $3.68 

G. Faber. Oxford Apostles. A character study 
of the Oxford Movement. 80c 

R. Knox. A Spiritual Aeneid. $1.57 

E. A. Peers. Letters of St. Teresa. 2 vols. 
$9.18 the set; Mother of Carmel, $1.29 

H. R. Trevor-Roper. Archbp. Laud. $3.12 

G. Seaver. Albert Schweitzer. $2.66 

R. Thibaut. Dom Columba Marmion. $2.23 

N. Zernov. St. Sergius. 78c 
The above books are NEW and post free. 

Payment by International Money Order. 

(Checks, add 7e extra) 

Send for lists of new and used books, many 

at less than 50c. 


IAN MICHELL, 29 LOWER BROOK ST. 
IPSWICH, ENGLAND 
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AND ACCESSORIES FOR 


THE CLERGY 


You'll prefer the extra 
quality that gives our vest- 
ments perfection for sacred 
service and long wear. Tail- 
ored to your individual 
needs to assure accurate fit 
from finest materials. 
Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write for CATALOG 

and CLOTH SWATCHES 
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NASHOTAH SCHOLA 
CANTORUM RECORDS 


MISSA MARIALIS 


(1940 Hymnal) 
also 


Propers and Evensong of The Feast of 
the Purification. APRIL RELEASE. 
33 R.P.M. available at $3.85, 
cash with order. 

Check or Money Order payable to: 


BISHOP KEMPER 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, 


MISSA De ANGELIS, 78 R.P.M., 
still available at $2.50 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SEMINARIES 
Importance of Full Training 


The importance of full seminary train- 
ing for the Church’s future clergy was 
endorsed by the deans of 10 of the 
Church’s seminaries meeting in Wash- 
ington recently. Acting upon a memo- 
randum from the executive committee of 
the Joint Commission on ‘Theological 
Education, which pointed out the weak- 
ness and dangers of the growing practice 
of ordaining men who have not had com- 
plete seminary training, the deans re- 
corded their unanimous disapproval of 
the practice of so ordaining men to the 
ministry. 

Pointing out ways in which the sem- 
inaries have adapted their programs to 
the needs of older students—shortening 
the time of preparation, without lower- 
ing the standard of requirements—the 
deans stated their belief that there is 
no need for the creation of new semi- 
naries designed to meet the special needs 
of older students. 

“The existing seminaries,” they de- 
clared, “because of their established aca- 
demic standards and adequacy of equip- 
ment, are able to provide even limited 
training in a more thorough manner 
than would be possible in a newly organ- 
ized institution or by privately directed 
study.” 


LRAINING SCHOOLS 
Windham Unites with St. Mary’s 


A forward step in the training of 
women for work in the Church was 
taken recently when the board of man- 
agers of the Church Training and Dea- 
coness House (St. Mary’s House) i 
Philadelphia and the Windham House 
Committee in New York voted unani- 
mously to unite the two schools, begin- 
ning with the fall, 1952, term. Wind- 
ham House will be the center for the 
two schools. 

A study of the objectives and curric- 
ulum of the Philadelphia school revealed 
(1) the maintenance and operation of 
two training centers in the eastern part 
of the country is neither practical nor 
financially advisable; (2) the theory, 
practice, and wealth of experience in 
each school could be better employed for 
the service of the Church if the programs 
were combined. 

Miss Helen B. Turnbull will be the 
director and will administer the pro- 
gram of the united schools. Miss Maude 
Cutler, director of women at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, will act as asso- 
ciate director. 

Students currently enrolled at St. 
Mary’s House will complete their train- 
ing at the New York center. 
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The New York 
Sunday School Commission, 
Ine. 

416 Lafayette Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Serving the Church since 1898 


Write for our catalogue of aids and 
equipment for the effective Church 
School program. 


Order now your Church bulletins 
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which is illustrated with a different 
picture each week. 
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DIOCESAN “Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide.”’ 


COMMUNISM 
AND 
CHRIST 


BY CHARLES W. LOWRY 


ELAW ARE—Promises 


By JAMES BRACKNEY un 


_ During the years 1941 to 1951 Dela- 
Gware Churchpeople have established a 
ecord of giving to their diocese and to 
he national Church which _ indicates 
that to them a promise made is a promise 
kept. During those years every parish 
and mission in Delaware paid 100% or 
more of the amount it promised to give. 


I. COMMUNISM—A NEW Il. THE CHRISTIAN 


There are no exceptions. And while RELIGION REVOLUTION 
meeting the diocesan missionary budget Il. THE BACKGROUND OF IV. JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
with money to spare, Delaware Church- COMMUNISM AMERICAN WAY 


people give the national Church even 
more than it asks them for. 

A review of the journals of the dio- 
cese shows that in 1938 10 (out of 39) 
congregations failed to pay 100%’ of 
the promise made to the diocese and 
general Church; in 1939, eight failed to 
make the grade; in 1940, one failed. 
Since that year, there has not been one 
failure. 

_ And for the year 1951 half the par- 
ishes and missions (now there are 45 
in all) oversubscribed their quota for 
diocesan and general Church missions 
and half paid exactly the 100% prom- 14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ised. Delaware Churchpeople wonder 29 E, Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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From 1941 to 1951 Delaware has in- 


sete ten efit © | PULPIT and LECTERN 
) a ne mat ematica quota ot the 
ee teres pee om acmel | | LA NGINGS $2°7.=° 
is somewhat under the amount voluntar- ; ri 


ily given by the diocese to National 


Vv. COMMUNISM AND CHRIST 


Two world religions, Communism and Christianity, are today 
bidding for the loyalty of every man, woman and child—one bent 
on revolution through violence, the other seeking to change the 
world through the power of love. 


MARQUIS CHILDS, celebrated Washington columnist says: “Sel- 
dom has the profound influence of Christianity on the course of 
history been shown so cogently and with such a wealth of support- 
ing evidence.” 


Only, $2.50 
Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


Council. In the great campaign for the Made of pure silk brocade in four 
| Reconstruction and Advance Fund, im- . | Lr EN My mE ey nee 
mediately after World War II, Dela- — Tudon Resn, Nowisnuds and Rie 
ware ranked 10th or- 11th in the whole ty ; : Vatesined Sateen UbiveeTnies tack 
Church, in the amount of money con- ~ fringe in gold or matching colors. 
tributed for that purpose. Embroidered with gold silk IHS 

The every member canvass conducted : | or Latin Cross seven eae inches 
in the diocese in the fall of 1951 was so || SMM pie Preise 
well done and so mass men reas e mot Cy oven lanl 
zeal, that the parishes and missions di Vig DE : 
the EO aie of increasing their LIL oe dee COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
giving to diocesan missions and expan- Ce vo 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
sion for 1952 by 90%. y . iy For Your Convenience Use Coupon 
Convention, in May, 1951, went on yas 1 /oee COX SONS, & VINING, INC. 
a “missionary tear.” The ways and : 4) 8\ 3) 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
means department of the executive coun- wh ee = esr 2a pawitecee 
cil had presented an “A” budget, which ; 4 ey av ES Lectern Hangings. 
called for a 22% increase in missionary ccarrepctnt vee cate a Golens Weelted ssc ee a eee ee 
giving. It also cautiously had presented PAN WANA AHA UTHER Brocade pattern en nmnennnneennn 
a mB” budget, which called for impor- : AIAN aa \ Matching ........c00.....07 Gold Fringe 
tant projects, such as the renovation of a iy Sa Fe, art Lekon 
building recently acquired, so that it ee ace 
might be used for a Church in a new COMPLETE 


area, assistance in some instances of the SATISFACTION 
part-salary of a new clergyman in the 
‘new area, etc. The total of the “A” and 
“B” budgets was a 68% increase in mis- TOW gn 
sionary giving. To the amazement of the 


GUARANTEED. 
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Captain 
Raymond Harvey 
Medal of Honor 


The 17th Infantry Regi- 
ment was attacking 
Hill 1232 near Taemi- 

: Doug, Korea. Charlie 
Company, Captain Harvey command- 
ing, was moving up when dug-in 
Red guns pinned it down. Calling for 
covering fire, Captain Harvey ad- 
vanced alone, wiped out four machine 
gun emplacements. He caught a bul- 
let through the lung. But he stayed 
until sure the objective had been won. 


“In Korea,” says Captain Harvey, 
“we stopped aggression by wnited 
strength. You were helping—every 
time you bought a Defense Bond. Be- 
cause your Defense Bonds were doing 
more than just helping keep you and 
your country financially stable. They 
were backing us up in the field with 
American production power. 


“T hope you'll go on buying Bonds 
—many, many of them. For your 
Bonds—and our bayonets—are mak- 
ing America strong. And in today’s 
cold-warring world, peace is only for 
the strong.” 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for 
national defense, you’re also building a per- 
sonal reserve of cash savings. Remember, too, 
that if you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take home usually 
is money spent. So sign up today in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan where you work, or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. For your 
country’s security, and your own, buy U. S. 
Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this 
advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Publishers of 
America. 


—$— DIOCESAN 


executive council of the diocese, particu- 
larly the chairman of the ways and 
means department, convention unani- 
mously voted to try to realize both budg- 
ets — at least, to make them the honest 
objective of every parish and mission. 

Christ Church, Christiana Hundred, 
has led the procession, so far as amount 
of money is concerned. Its vestry voted 
to increase from $13,000 a year to 
$22,000 for the missionary budget. To 
this amount will be added contributions 
of approximately $22,000 by individuals 
of the parish, over and above the parish 
acceptance. This will show Christiana 
Hundred giving $44,000 to the mission- 
ary budget for 1952, despite its half 
million dollar building program. 

The Cathedral Church of St. John, 
Wilmington, enthusiastically increased 
its missionary giving from $11,000 to 
$20,000. Trinity Church, Wilmington, 
increased its quota from $10,887.50 to 
$16,804. 

And there are many other increases, 
not all so large, but all as important. 
Actually, some of the largest increases 
in the diocese came only after Bishop 
McKinstry, the diocesan, had assured 
the officers of some of the city parishes 
that the congregations in Kent and Sus- 
sex counties (southern part of Dela- 
ware) were proportionately doing quite 
as well. 

For example, in Sussex County, St. 
Mark’s, Millsboro, has accepted a 68% 
increase in its missionary objective for 
1952. While that is the only parish in 
Sussex County which has accepted the 
68% increase, three missions have equal- 
ed this achievement: the baby Mission 
of St. Martin’s, Selbyville, 68%; St. 
Mark’s, Little Creek, 68% ; St. Mary’s, 
Bridgeville, 32%. Other parishes and 
missions have increased from 22 to 25% 
in Sussex county. 

In Kent county, a top-flight example 
of missionary increase is St. Paul’s, 
Camden. This mission has increased 
243%, which exceeds all increases in the 
diocese for 1952. St. Peter’s, Smyrna, 
comes second with an increase of 44%. 
In New Castle County, some mention 
already has been made (Christ Church, 
Trinity, the Cathedral Church of St. 
John). St. Anne’s, Middletown, has 
accepted a 70% increase; St. James’, 
Newport, 68% ; Old Swedes, Wilming- 
ton, 68%. 

The year 1952 gives promise of being 
the greatest in the history of the diocese 
in modern times. The diocese will be 
able to achieve things which convention 
wistfully desired and was somewhat 
doubtful of achieving last May. The 
executive council has not altered the 
amount which will go to the National 
Council in 1952, because that amount 
was fixed by the convention last May. 

It is probable that the executive coun- 


BisHop McKinstry: “We cannot ig- 
nore the wider work.” 


cil will discuss this whole subject with 
the 1952 convention, which meets in 
Immanuel Church, Wilmington, and 
will give the delegates an opportunity to 
decide what increase should be made to 
the National Council worldwide and 
national work in the year 1953. 

Said Bishop McKinstry, “We should 
not overlook the fact that if God blesses 
us locally in this historic state, we can- 
not honestly and calmly ignore the chal- 
lenge to the wider work, either in this 
nation or throughout the world.” 


EAU CLAIRE—A minimum salary 
of $3000 and house for married clergy 
and $2400 and house for single priests 
was approved by Eau Claire’s Council. 

Erections. General Convention, deputies: (cler- 
ical) R. RD. Vinter, G. E. Brant, J. E. Allen, 
R. E. Ortmayer; (lay) G. Van Steenwyk, M. G. 
Eberlein, A. R. Schmidt, Jesse Symes. Standing 
Committee: (clerical) R. D. Vinter, G. E. Brant, 
K. O. Crosby; (lay) O. W. Moehle, H. C. Overly, 
C. L. Baldwin, Jesse Symes, A. R. Schmidt. Exec- 
utive board: (clerical) R. D. Vinter, G. E. Brant, 


R. S. Ottensmeyer; (lay) M. G. Eberlein, E. F. K. 
Gansen, Charles Hoskings. 


TENNESSEE — A congregation that 
is almost bursting the seams of its 
church building was admitted as a par- 
ish by Tennessee’s convention. Only two 
and a half years old, the new parish of 
St. George’s, Nashville, was started as 
a chapel of Christ Church, and now has 
600 communicants, 550 Church school 
pupils, and a new budget of $66,000. 
The diocesan missionary budget itself 
was the largest on record. It included 
acceptance of a quota for the Church’s 
Program 11% higher than that asked. 
_ Erections. General Convention deputies: (cler- 
ical) Donald Henning, G. A. Fox, J. R. Sharp, 
G. S. Usher: (lay) Dudley Gale, Edward Mce- 
Crady, Edmund Orgill, Arthur Crownover, Jr. 
Bishop and Council: (clerical) W. S. Lea, W. F. 


Gates, Jr., E. S. Greenwood; (lay) Stan e 
Burrows, Jr., Edward McCrady, A. L. Haddlestoa! 
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Charles F. Carson, Priest 


The Rev. Charles F,. Carson was 
illed when struck by a car on February 
4th in Milwaukee, Wis. He was 78. 

He retired from the active ministry 
5 years ago, but was under license in 
he diocese of Milwaukee at the time 
f his death. 

For the past 12 years Fr. Carson was 
proofreader for the Wisconsin Cuneo 
From 1915 to 1921 he was 
anaging editor of THE Livinc 
HURCH. 

He had not held any cures since 1906, 
vhen he resigned as rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Nevada, Mo., after two years 
there. He was ordained priest in 1903 
and also served churches in Chatfield and 
Faribault, Minn. 

His wife was the late Alice Elsie 
Smith Carsom Two children survive. 


James Hardin George, Priest 
~The Rev. Canon James Hardin 


George, for 25 years city missionary in 
St. Louis, collapsed and died on the 
morning of February 22d as he was be- 
ginning his regular rounds among the 
patients of the St. Louis City Infirmary, 
one of the many institutions to which 
he ministered. 

James Hardin George was born 68 
years ago at Salisbury, Conn. He began 
his ministry in South Dakota and then 
became rector of Calvary Church, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. After nine years service 
there he came to St. Louis to take charge 
of the work of the City Missionary So- 
ciety, ministering to patients and in- 
mates at the City Hospital, the St. 
Louis State Hospital, the City Infirmary, 
Koch Hospital for Tuberculosis, the 
City Workhouse, and the City Jail. 


Alfred Loaring-Clark, Priest 


The Rey. Alfred Loaring-Clark, rec- 
tor since 1928 of St. John’s Parish in 


DEATHS 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon them” 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
A ae Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
in the Cathedral. The classes in the school are small with 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very 
high standards are maintained, The school has its own 
buildings and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$450.00 per 
annum, Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic 
examination. For Catalogue and information address: 

The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City Long Island, N. Y. 
A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 1877. 


sound scholastic work. Col- 
lege Lape peat dept. a shed ace 

h hi school. sports an vities. 
poeis: Se. Paul’s School, Box L, Garden City, 
L. I., New York. 


Small class plan, 
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Mey 


Memphis, ‘Tenn., and recently appointed 
dean of the convocation of Memphis, 
died suddenly of a heart attack at his 
home on February 21st. He was 51 
years old. 

Born in England, son of William 
James and Ada Loaring-Clark, he came 
to America as a child. His father is now 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Jackson, 
Tenn. Ordained in 1926, the young 
priest spent two years in mission work 
in West Tennessee before becoming rec- 
tor of St. John’s, then just advanced. to 
parish status with 150 communicants 
and one small frame church building. 
During his rectorship it grew to a com- 
municant strength of 1,125. 

Surviving, besides his father, are his 
widow, Clara Coke Maer Loaring- 
Clark, two daughters, an infant grand- 
daughter, a sister, and a brother. 


Arthur W. Farlander, Priest 
The Rev. Arthur W. Farlander, who 


was chairman of the committee which 
prepared the Hymnal Companion, died 
on January 23d in Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Fr. Farlander had also been a member 
of the Commission on the revision of 
the Hymnal. 

The February issue of the Colorado 
Episcopalian said, “His gift for inter- 
preting hymns was rather special, and 
he was a most popular lecturer on the 
history, use, and meaning of the hymn 
lyrics, as well as on the way they should 
be sung.” 

Fr. Farlander prepared the study pam- 
phlet, published by the National Coun- 
cil, “The Hymnal Outsings the Ages.”’ 

At the time of his death, Fr. Far- 
lander was rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation, Santa Rosa, Calif. Surviv- 
ing him are his mother, his wife, three 
sons, and a daughter. 


James W. Henry 


After 16 years service at Church 
Headquarters in New York, James W. 
Henry retired in 1926. He was em- 
ployed first as a clerk, and in 1914 be- 
came second assistant treasurer of the 
National Council and in 1926 assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Henry died in St. John’s 
Hospital, Brooklyn, on February 11th, 
after a long illness. He was 88 years old. 
His sister survives. His wife died some 
years ago. 


Lucy Christine Kues 


After a long illness, Lucy Christine 
Kues died at Lawrence Hospital, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., on December 11th. She was 
69 years old. Her husband, who sur- 
vives, is the Rev. Charles H. Kues. He 
was rector of Grace Church, Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y., from 1918 until his retire- 
ment in 1937. 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 


historic Vicksburg National Park, Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REY. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Box L 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 


Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grade 7-12, inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and catalog address: 


Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 


gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box LC, K E N ce] Ss H A, WwW I S ° 
MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 

mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 

Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 

gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 

Bue Playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
ng. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of the 
Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Music, Art, Dramatics, Riding. 
Modified Kent Plan. For catalog address: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


COLLEGES 
DANIEL BAKER COLLEGE 


Brownwood, Texas 


Established 1889. Operated under the auspices of the 
Diocese of Dallas. Co-educational senior college offer- 
ing B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special opportunities in 
teacher training, music education, business administra- 
tion. The only available undergraduate course in the 
Episcopal Church in Church Work Training. Member: 
Association of Texas Colleges. 


Rev. W. O. Cross, M.A., President 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 


Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 


Minnesota 


Northfield 


If - - - 


the Church is important to you, it is 
important for you to support and make 
use of the Church institutions listed 
here. 

Church schools make 


good Churchmen! 
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ALTAR BREAD 


ELLENT QUALITY Wafers and Hosts, 
orate rend Company, 19 Lafayette etree, 
New Rochelle, New York. Telephone N Ew Rochelle 


6-0807. 


BOOKS 


iy eS ae 
ee ‘al 

USED AND NEW BOOKS: Liturgy, ceremonial, 
dogmatics, commentaries, devotional, paychoroey, 
etc. Send for list. Books are cheaper in England. 
Ian Michell, 29 Lower Brook St., Ipswich, England. 
Pin Dae Nyaa 


ATIONS OF THE CROSS, Illustrated. Based 
saa ces Book. Approved Bishop Pennsyl- 
vania. $2.25 dozen, postpaid. Remittance with order 
only. Rev. Wm. Alberts, 311 South Orange Street, 
Media, Pa. 

————— 


CAUTION 


CAUTION is recommended in dealing with a man 

calling himself variously Jim Bishop, Harry 
Bishop, Jim Bailey, and Jim Bedell. He is about 
25, has freckles, and reddish hair, and is noticeably 
well dressed. He has been seen recently in_Grand 
Island, Lincoln, and Omaha, Nebraska. He pro- 
fesses interest in studying for the ministry, and 
claims close acquaintance with the canons of _the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City. 
Parents said to gravitate between New York City 
and Florida and to be in the publishing business. 
He professes interest in study in local college, on 
privileges as ex-Navy man. Stays at good hotels 
and will produce room key on questioning. Usually 
asks for young priest and expresses sympathy with 
“high Church” points of view. In each case, he 
has reported losing his wallet in some local place 
of amusement. Further information available from 
the Rev. William E. Craig, Box 685, Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 


FOR SALE 


WELL ESTABLISHED religious business — spe- 

cializing in high class Wood-Carvings, Pictures 
and Greeting Cards with considerable Mail-Order 
Clientele and unusual connections abroad offered 
for sale due to impaired health. Reply Box L-706, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


HAND ILLUMINATING 


BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE, memorials, testi- 
monials, etc. on sheepskin. Mediaeval raised gold 
leaf. Mrs. Wilhelmina R. Gillooly, Great Notch, N. J. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


CHURCH LINENS: For thirty years suppliers 
of fine Irish Linen, Transfers, Patterns and other 

items. Immediate deliveries. Samples free. Mary 

Fawcett Co., Box 325 L, Marblehead, Mass. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO, Surplices, albs, stoles, 

burses, veils, Altar Linens, Material'by yd. Two 
new books in 2d Edition. ‘‘Church Embroidery & 
Church Vestments,” complete instructions, 128 
pages, 95 Illustrations, patterns drawn to scale for 
perfect enlargement, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds, 53c. Address: Miss L. V. Mackrille, 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


ALTAR LINENS BY THE YARD: From one 

of the widest_selections of Church linens in the 
United States, I am always pleased to submit free 
samples. Outstanding values and qualities imported 
from Ireland. Also ecclesiastical transfer patterns, 
beautiful household table damask and Plexiglass 
Pall Foundations in 514”, 6”, 6%", 7” at $1.00. 
Mary Moore, Box 394-L, Davenport, Iowa. 


Stas EINENS, Edeoery pee a Patterns. 
ure linen by the yard. artha B. Young, 570 
E. Chicago St., Elgin, II. bho ol 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


GENERAL STAFF NURSES: 144 bed hospital 

located in Southern Colorado near mountain re- 
sorts. 44 hour duty, liberal personnel policies in- 
cluding social security. For information write 
Director of Nurses, Parkview Episcopal Hospital, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
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CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, who has been 
associate rector of Calvary Church, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-First St., New York City, is now 
locum tenens. 

The Rev. David Ackley Jones, formerly rector 
of Grace Church, Monroe, La., is now rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Denison, Tex. Address: 
Box 603. 

The Rev. James Frew Martin, assistant of St. 
Paul’s Church, Englewood, N. J., will become as- 
sistant rector of St. James’ Church, Madison Ave. 
and Seventy-First St., New York, in August. He 
is canonically connected with the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada. 


The Rev. Franz A. Ollerman, formerly vicar 
of St. Paul’s Church, Vermillion, S. Dak., is now 
rector of St. Timothy’s Parish, Detroit. Address: 
16545 Wisconsin. 


The Rev. Eric Pearson, formerly rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, La Porte, Ind., is now rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Kearney, Nebr. Address: 2308 
Second Ave. 


The Rev. Kenneth R. Rodgers, formerly vicar of 
Emmanuel Mission, Quakertown, Pa., is now rec- 
tor of his “home parish,’? St. James’, Prospect 
Park, Pa. The rectory is at Eleventh and Lincoln 
Aves. 


The Rev. J. Arthur Waring, who formerly 
served the churches at Sharon Springs, Canajo- 
harie, and Fort Plain, N. Y., is now rector of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 


The Rev. William H. Wolfe, who was formerly 
in charge of St. Paul’s Church, Vernal, Utah, is 
now in charge of St. Mark’s, Tonopah, Nev. 


Armed Forces 


Chaplain (Capt.) G. A. Johnson, formerly ad- 
dressed at Fort Sill, Okla., is now at work in the 
Tokyo Army Hospital. Address: 19 Akashi-cho, 
Chuo Ku, Tokyo. 


Resignations 


The Rev. Carl J. Webb has resigned as rector 
of St. John’s Parish, Franklin, Pa., and is now 
doing post-graduate work at Berkeley and Yale 
Divinity Schools. Address: 70 Sachem St., New 
Haven 11. 


Changes of Address 


The Rev. William J. Fitzhugh, who is in charge 
of St. Stephen’s Mission, Blytheville, Ark., and 
Calvary Mission, Osceola, formerly addressed at 
107 N. Sixth St., Blytheville, should now be ad- 
dressed at Box 597, Blytheville. Home address: 
818 Chickasawba St., Blytheville. 


The Rev. Dr. Albert E. Martyr, retired priest 
of the diocese of Colorado, formerly addressed at 
Van Nuys, Calif., should now be addressed for all 
purposes at 747 Ridgeley Dr. Campbell, Calif. 

The Rey. Philip C. Pearson, vicar of the Church 
of the Atonement, Fairlawn, N. J., has moved 
from 20-20 Calyne Dr., Apt. 8, to 1-21 Twenty- 
Ninth St., Fairlawn, the new vicarage. 

The Rey. Gilbert A. Runkel, Jr., rector of 
Christ Church, Adrian, Mich., should be addressed 
for all purposes at 1058 Orchard Dr. 


Ordinations 
Priests 


Central New York: The Rev. Smith Lawrence 
Lain was ordained priest on December 15th at St. 
Mark’s Church, Candor, N. Y., by Bishop Peabody 
of Central New York. Presenter, the Rev. Charles 
Sykes; preacher, the Rev. R. B. Stott. The new 
priest is associated with the Tioga County mis- 
sion field. Address: Owego St., Candor, N. Y. 


The Rey. Edmund Slaymaker Mathews was or- 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 


When renewing a 


subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill etowinie your name and 


complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 


subscription, please return our memorandum 
bill showing your name and address as well as 
the name and address of the recipient. of the gift. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
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POSITIONS OFFERED (Cont’d.) 


x 
ASSISTANT MINISTER wanted — 25-35 years, 


Church of about 1400 communicants, lo- 

a ba a deep South city of about 125,000 inhabi- 
tants. Very liberal Aad Son Low Chore i 
et rt to be among young people. ly 
fs 5-663, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis 


eS ote | See ee eee 

ISTANT, under 35 years of age, for_large 
Bred cecinata! Parish. Special interest in Church 
School and youth work. Good salary, house, car 
allowance and utilities. Reply Box L-700, The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


UPPLY for July and August, New York City, 
: Apartment, oils Low Church. Reply Box 
M-702, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHURCHWOMAN, deaconess training, many 
years in foreign mission field, desires post in sm 
mission parish or institution. Reply Box S-689, 

The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST, age 45, 20 years in ministry, family, 
broad Churchman; good preacher, administrator, 


used to pastoral hard work. Seeking parish in col 


lege town, present salary $4000. Excellent recom- 
mendations. Would be very happy. as soe 
treasurer of a Diocese, with Sunday duty. Reply 
Box P-705, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST—37 years of age, unmarried, Prayer Book 

Churchman, highest references, desires work in 
the East. Will consider Parish, Mission or Assist- 
antship. Reply Box E-695, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST, Catholic, competent; desires Catholic 
parish. Minimum $3600 and house. Reply Box 
H-703, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, is. 


LIKE TO COME TO FLORIDA? Prayer Beok 

Churchman seeks larger work. Would like to ex- 
change with someone wanting smaller place. Mar- 
ried. Energetic and alert. Good preacher. Success- 
ful with young people. Excellent references. Would 
accept call without exchange. Reply Box B-696, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


LIVE PRIEST, desires change, age 38, War 

Service Experience. Invites correspondence from 
Live Bishops and Vestries. Reply Box B-704, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST AND CHOIR- 
MASTER available May Ist. Churchman. Single. 
Reply a A-707, The Living Church, Milwau- 
ee 2, Wis. 


FOR NEXT FALL. Experienced Voice teacher 

and soloist desires position in church college, 
school, or community. University music school 
graduate, pupil of leading American teachers. 
Would assist as social director or chaperone. Reply 
Box J-708, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


AUGUST SUPPLY — Priest available in or 

around New_York for Rectory and small honor- 
arium. Reply Box L-709, The Living Church, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 


SHRINE 


LITTLE AMERICAN SHRINE Our Lady of 
Walsingham, Trinity Church, 555 Palisade Ave., 
Cliffside Park, J... welcomes Petitions, Inter- 
cessions, and Thanksgivings. 


RATES (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00. 
(B) All solid copy classifications: 10 cts. a word 
for one Insertion ; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word 
an insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions; 
and 7 cts. a_word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions. (C) Keyed advertise- 
ments, same rates as unkeyed advertisements, 
plus 25 cts. service charge for first insertion 


and 10 cts. service charge for each succeeding in- 
sertion, (D) Non-commercial notices of Church 
organizations (resolutions and minutes): 10 cts. 


a word, first 25 words; 5 cts, per additional 
word. (E) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line 
(approximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
contract rates available on application to ad- 
vertising manager. (F) Copy for advertisements 
must be received by The Living Church at 407 
East Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis., 12 days 
before publication date. 


The Living Church 


‘ied priest on December 22d at St. John’s 
reh, Black River, N. Y., by Bishop Higley, 
eh ragan Bishop of Central New York. Presenter, 
‘ave Rev. W. H. Cole; preacher, the Rev. W. G. 
aye. To continue in charge of St. John’s Church, 
fich is a new mission of the diocese. 


f 
| Deacons 


iVestern North Carolina: John McTammany, Jr. 

ordained deacon on February 12th by Bishop 
wry of Western North Carolina at the Church 
i jthe Redeemer, Asheville, N. C. Presenter, the 
J. W. Tuton; preacher, the Rev. G. M. 
emkins. To be in charge of the Church of the 
W@deemer, Grace Church, and St Luke’s, all in 
eville. Address: Box 8013, Asheville, N. C. 
ohn Turner Whaley was. ordained deacon on 


GMicember 21st by Bishop Keeler of Minnesota at 
2 Church of Our Saviour, Little Falls. Presenter, 
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the Rev. Alan Humrickhouse; preacher, the Rev. 
Glenn Lewis. To continue to be in charge of the 
churches at Little Falls and Royalton. Address: 
Little Falls. 


Philippine Islands: Luke Filomeno Bagano and 
Isabelo Lacbawan were ordained to the diaconate 
on January 25th by Bishop Binsted of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Very Rev. W. S. Mandell 
preached the sermon. 

The Rev. Mr. Bagano was presented by the 
Rev. Eduardo Longid, whom he will assist at 
the Mission of St. Michael and All Angels, Tadian, 
Mountain Province. The Rev. Mr. Lacbawan was 
presented by the Rev. Ramon Alipit, whom he 
will assist at St. Paul’s Mission, Balbalasang, 
Mountain Province. 


Wyoming: Lamar Pound Speier was ordained 
deacon on February 8d by Bishop Hunter of 


Wyoming at Emmanuel Church, Alexandria, Va. 
Presenter, the Rev. J. J. Ambler; preacher, the 
Bishop. To complete his senior year at the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary and to take charge of: 
St. Thomas’ Church, Dubois, Wyo., in June. 


Correction 


A man who is a member of a congregation is 
not necessarily a Congregationalist. Waible E. 
Patton who wrote an account of the colorful 
history of St. Thomas Church, Canyon City, Ore., 
for an Oregon newspaper was identified in The 
Living Church for January 13th as a Congrega- 
tionalist, when actually he is a member of the 
congregation of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Pendleton, Ore., one of the larger parishes of 
the diocese of Eastern Oregon. Churchman Pat- 
ton appeared on the cover of that issue with the 
vicar of St. Thomas’, the Rey. Albert E. Allen. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF._——— 


T\DVENT OF CHRIST THE KING 
yev. Weston H. Gillett; 261 Fell St. nr. Gough 
sey. Francis Kane McNaul, Jr. 


wun Masses 8, 9:30, 11 (High & Ser); 9 MP; Daily 
9:30 ex Sat; Fri, Sat & HD 9:30; 9 MP, 5:30 Ev; 
)st Fri HH 8; C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 by appt 


WT. FRANCIS’ 
Nev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr. 
pun 8, 9:30 & 11; HC Wed 7:15; HD & Thurs 9:15 


} 
; DENVER, COLORADO 
oT. ANDREW’S Rev. Gordon L. Graser, v 
2015 Glenarm Place 
bun Masses 8, 11; Daily Masses 7:30 ex Mon 10; 
Whurs 7; C Sat 5-6 

ree blocks from Cosmopolitan Hotel. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ST. PAUL’S 2430 K. St., N.W. 


Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15 Sol, Ev & B 8; 
Mass daily ex Sat 7; Sat 12; Prayer Book days 
& 12 Noon; C Sat 5-6 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ouR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
Sun Masses 7:30, 9:30, 11; B 8; Daily Mass Wed 
& Fri 7, 10:30; others 7:30; C Sat 4 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rey. John M. Young, Jr. r 
6720 Stewart Avenue 


Sun 7:30, 9, 11 HC; Others posted 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
ST. LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Streets 
Sun Eu 7:30, 9, 11; Ch S 9; Weekdays Eu 7, 10; 


Also Fri (Requiem) 7:30; MP 9:45; Ist Fri HH G B 
8:15; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


CHRIST CHURCH 410 Grand Avenue 
Rev. O. R. Littleford, r; Rev. H. W. Barks, Jr., c 


Sun 8, 9, 11; Daily HC, Hours Posted 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th and St. Paul 
Rey. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r; Rev. R. W. Seaman, Cc; 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11 & daily 


DETROIT, MICH. 
INCARNATION Rev. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 
10331 Dexter Blvd. 

Masses: Sun 7:30, 10:30; Daily: as anno 


—________ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.——— 
ST. JAMES’ Rev. Robert F. Beattie 
North Carolina & Pacific Aves. 

sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP (Ist HC); Thurs & 
HD 10:30 HC 


-*-—_-— BROOKLYN, L. I., N. ¥Y._———_ 


ST. JOHN’S (“The Church of the Generals”) 
9th St. G Ft. Hamilton Pkwy. 
tev. Theodore H. Winkert, r 


sun 8, 9:30 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun HC 11 


San Fernando Way 


March 9, 1952 


GO TO CHURCH DURING LENT 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by states. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious 
for strangers and visitors to make these churches their ewn when visiting in the city. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, 
deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; Ev, 


Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Communion; 
HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instruc- 
tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, 
Matins; Mp, Morning Prayer; fr, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; 
v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s Fellowship. 


—___——_—_—BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, dean; Rev. Leslie D. 
Hallett; Rev. Mitchell Haddad 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 


ST. ANDREW‘S Rev. Thomas R. Gibson, r 
3105 Main at Highgate 

Sun Masses 8, 9:30, 11 Sung, Ser; Last Sun Sol Ev, 
Ser & B; Daily 7 ex Thurs 10; C Sat 7:30-8:30 
& by appt 


NEW YORK CITY 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (and 9 HD ex Wed & 10 Wed), 
HC; 8:30 MP, 5 EP. Open daily 7-6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., r 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 

Sun 8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 Morning 
Service & Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekdays: 
HC Tues 10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 
12:10; Organ Recitals, Fri 12:10 

The Church is open daily for prayer. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP G&G HC 7; Cho Evensong Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
10th & Broadway 

Sun 9 HC, 11 MP & Ser, 4:30 vere Service; 
Tues-Thurs 12:30 Prayers; Thurs G HD 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 10:10, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs & HD 12 HC; Wed 12 Healing Service 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. G West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 

Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Rey. Joseph S$. Minnis, D.D. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 8; Weekdays HC daily 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12; C Sat 4-5 & 
by appt 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Tober, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Frif; C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9 

RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. ¥. Wood, c 


S Masses: 8, 9:15, (10:30 MP) 11, 5 Sol Ev; 
Daily: 7:15 MP, 7:30, 10 Mon, Wed, Sat, 6 EP 


® 


NEW YORK CITY: 


ST. THOMAS’ Rey. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53d St. 


Sun 8 G 9 HC, 11 MP, 11 
8:30 HC; HD 12:10 HC 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Little Church Around the Corner 
One East 29th St. 


Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 
TRINITY 

Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


ST. GEORGE’S 30 N. Ferry St. 
Rey. Darwin Kirby, Jr., r; Rev. E. Paul Parker; 
Rev. Robert H. Walters 

Sun 8, 9, 11_H Eu, (9 Palbety Eu & Communion 
Breakfast), 9 School of Religion, 11 Nursery; 
Daily Eu 7 ex Mon & Thurs 10; HD 7 & 10; 
Daily: MP 8:45, EP 5:30; C Sat 8-9, by appt 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, 3626 Reading Rd. 
Rey. Francis Campbell Gray, r 


Sun HC 8 & 10:45, Mat 10:30; HC weekdays 7 
ex Mon 10; C Sat 7-8 


COLUMBUS, OH!IO——_—_—_ 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., Rev. Timothy Pickering, 
B.D., ass’t. 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, 1S HC; Fri 12 HC; Evening, 
Weekday, Special services as announced 


; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. MARK’S, Locust St. between 16th and 17th Sts. 
Rev. Emmett P. Paige, r; Rev. Paul C. Kintzing, Jr. 
Sun: H Eu 8 & 9, Mat 10:30, Cho Eu & Ser 11, 
Cho Ev 4; Daily: Mat 7:30, H Eu 7:45, Wed & 
Fri 7, Thurs & Hd 9:30, EP 5:30, C Sat 12 te 1G 
4to5 


1 & 3 S HC; daily, 


Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ST. MARY’S MEMORIAL Rev. R. H. Thomas, v 
362 McKee Place, Oakland 
Masses: Sun with Ser 9:30; Wed 9:30; HD 7; 
Int & B Fri 8; © Sat 8 & by appt 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


TRINITY, Founded in 1698 

Rey. James R. MacColl, III, r; Rev. Peter Chase, c 
Sun HC 8, Family Service 9:15, MP 11; HC Tues, 
Fri G HD 7:15, Wed & HD 11 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS————— 
ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Rev. H. Paul Osborne, r 
Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11; Wed & HD 10 


MADISON, WIS. 
ST. ANDREW’S 1833 Regent St. 
Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, r 


Sun 8, 11 HC; Weekdays 7:15 daily, ex Wed 
9:30 HC; C Sat 7:30-8 
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this Laster season 
let the Baldwin Electronic Organ 
bring new inspiration to your church — 


a. 


Only the Baldwin Electronic Organ— 
made in the famous tradition of Baldwin 
craftsmanship—could give such majesty 
of tone. For Baldwin has created an 
electronic organ that voices the depth 
and beauty of true organ music. 


That is why the Baldwin Electronic 
Organ is acclaimed by churches, chapels 
and accomplished organists everywhere. 


: for tone, 
for beauty, — | 


for econom i] Select the Model 5 or the larger 
lf. Model 10. The cost is amazingly low 
for instruments of such musical 
capacity —easy to install, easy to 
play, easy to maintain. Write us, 
or ask your Baldwin dealer, 


for our descriptive booklet 
“Selecting A New Organ For 
Your Church,”’ 


in BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, DEPT. LC-32, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS. + ACROSONIC. SPINET PIANOS “» HAMILTON VERTICAL and GRAND PIANOS + BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


MODEL 10 


